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Notices to Correspondents. 


Aotes. 
IRON IN HOMER. 


(See ante, p. 39.) 


I am much obliged to the reviewer of my 
“Homer and his Age’ for correcting my 
indolence in the hunt for mentions of rings 
and seals in the Greek tragedians. As to a 
certain passage which occurs twice in the 
“Odyssey,’ he has not understood my 
meaning. He says of me :— 


‘*He demolishes easily special points in theories 
which suppose different dates of composition for 
various parts of the poem, but he has, on his own 
view, to make admissions of later insertions. Thus 
we read on p. 124 that ‘it is a critical error to insist 
on taking Homer absolutely and always au_ pied de 
la lettre’; but with due deference to Mr. Lang, it 
seems to us that this is the very method by which he 
often [sic] confutes his adversaries. Of a line twice 
appearing in the ‘ Odyssey’ (xvi. 294, and xix. 13) 
he says (p. 193) that, because it disregards the dis- 
tinction iron for implements, bronze for weapons, 
“it must therefore be a very late addition; it may 
be removed without injuring the sense of the 
passage in which it occurs.’ This seems to us a 
‘significant Argal for the other side, and the easy 
condition that the sense of the passage is not in- 


| jured would allow of excisions of a wholesale 


character—such excisions, indeed, as are made by 
those who suppose a core of narrative and a gradual 
addition to it, not necessarily contemporaneous.” 

Had the reviewer read the whole context 
of my passage—some eight lines (pp. 192-3) 
—he would have found that IL am _ not 
positive when I say, “The line in the 
* Odyssey ’ must be a very late addition.” 
I offer an alternative explanation: ‘If, on 
the other hand, the line be as old as the 
oldest part of the poem, the author for once 
forgets his usual antiquarian precision.” 
The line — which reads like a proverbial 
saying—can only have been made when iron 
was the usual metal for warlike weapons. 
In the whole of the rest of the ‘ Odyssey’ 
bronze is the only metal for warlike gear. 
Therefore either the line is an addition, 
inserted late, in the full-blown Iron Age ; 
or, if it be as old as the rest of the epic, the 
poet, or the poets, elsewhere consistently 
sang, with archeological precision, as if 
they were living in the age of bronze weapons. 
I have argued (pp. 1-6, and elsewhere) that 
no poets of early uncritical ages, nor even 
the classical poets of critical ages, have 
tried to be archzological, or have succeeded 
in archaizing—that the practice is modern. 
Thus the crux is, Did the early poets of the 
* Odyssey ’ preserve archeological precision 
except in a single line, or is the line a late 
addition ? The reader may choose between 
the alternatives. 

The reviewer, moreover, has not observed, 
apparently, my denial (p. 193, note 1) that 
the possibility of removing a line without in- 
juring the sense is a proof of interpolation. 
Critics are usually of that opinion when their 
theory can be served by excising a line. I 
never excise a line because it is adverse to 
my theory. Even in this case, though the 
line contradicts the whole uniform tenor of 
both epics—as much so as a line in ‘Beowul!’ 
would do which represented all weapons as of 
bronze—I leave the question open. I do not 
understand what can be meant by mention 
of a reference, on my p. 204, to “ another 
unfortunate line in the ‘ Odyssey.’”’ It is, 
of course, the same line, which is twice 
repeated with the rest of the speech in which 
it occurs, and my argument is the same in 
both cases. I do not (p. 204), as alleged, 
‘** admit the retention of such terms concern- 
ing obsolete things,” namely, of ‘‘ bronze ” 
for weapons when bronze has become obsolete 
for weapons. I ask, Jf such terms are 
retained, what value can be ascribed to the 
evidence of the poets on points of culture ? 

ANDREW LANG. 
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crimson velvet, also elaborately decorated, 


MAGDALEN COLLEGE SCHOOL AND | still remain in the possession of the College. 
THE *D:N.B. Edward Welchman (1665-1739), theo- 
(See 10 S. iv. 21, 101, 182, 244, 364; v. 22, logian.—Chorister 1679, matriculating the 


122, 284, 362; vi. 2, 104, 203; vii. 63.) 

THE present instalment concludes my 
biographical notes, but I hope to add some 
remarks on more general topics connected 


same year at Magd. Hall; Fellow of Merton ; 
Prebendary of St. David’s; of Lichfield. 
A son of his, who kept an inn at Stratford- 
on-Avon, used to boast that his father made 
the Thirty-Nine Articles—Welchman having, 


with the School. 

Robert Francis Walker (1789-1854). divine 
and author.—Chorister 1800-06. Bloxam) Francis White (b. 1589 ?).—Demy 1610; 
(ii. 115) says of him :— | Master of M.C.S. (between Lawrence Snelling 

“The great Lord Nelson (upon his only visit to | and Samuel Barnard) 1614-17 ; vicar of 
Oxford, during a long vacation, near the close of the Ashbury 1622-31; is mentioned in Heylyn’s 
eighteenth century), happening to hear him when | * Diary’ as composer of one or more plays 
hapel, spoke to him atter acted in the President's lodgings. 

service Cc mendation S singing, an 
ace a Seleciees, The next day Lord Nelson | w illiam White (1604-78), div ine.— Master 
visited the College School, and, seeing the same boy | of M.C.S. (between John Allibond and 
engaged in sketching the building, complimented | Thos. Houghton) 1632-48, when ejected by 
him on his excellence in this respect, and gave him | Parliamentary Commissioners; rector of 
another mark of his approval. | Pusey and Appleton; published works in 
He became curate to the Provost of Oriel at | Latin under name of ‘‘ Gulielmus Phalerius.’”” 
Purleigh. and translated German Evan- | Robert Whittington, Whytynton, or Whit- 
gelical theology. Dr. Ellerton (of whom | inton (fl. 1520), grammarian.—Born pro- 
he was a favourite pupil) possessed a small | bably not much later than 1480, he was at 
full-length portrait of him (in his chorister’s ; M.C.S. under Stanbridge ; B.A. and laureate: 
gown), which afterwards belonged to Dr. | in grammar 1513, when he assumed title of 


in fact, published an annotated edition of 
them. 


Bloxam. 

William of Waynflete or Wainfleet (1395?- 
1486), Bishop of Winchester, Lord High 
Chancellor ot England, and founder of 
Magdalen College. Oxon.—Elder son of 
Richard Patyn. Patten, or Patton, alias 
Barbour, of Wainfleet. The portrait in 
M.C.S. is a copy from one in the Royal 
Collection at Windsor : a similar picture on 
panel in the President's lodgings is, perhaps, 
an earlier copy of the same original, or even 
a copy of that in the School; the effigy in 
his magnificent chantry in Winchester 


Cathedral, made during his lifetime, repre- | 


sents him as an elderly man: he appears as 
a support to the cushion under the head of 
the eftigy of his father upon the tomb erected 
by the Bishop in Wainfleet Church, now 
removed to Magdalen College Chapel; a 
mitred head in a window of Thurburn’s 
_ chantry (e. 1455) at Winchester College may 
represent him. His mitre, staff, and other 
relics, valued at 2.000/., were delivered up 
by the College in 1646 to a messenger of the 
House of Lords, and were sold to a goldsmith, 
an endeavour, after the Kestoration, on the 
part of Magdalen to regain the relics, or 
recover compensation for their loss, being un- 
successful. The episcopal caligze, or stock- 
ings of crimson silk, embroidered with birds 
in gold and silver thread, and with flowers 


in coloured silks, as well as the sandals of. 


Protovates Anglie”; nicknamed by his 
foes ** Boss,” in derisive allusion to a public 
** boss” or water-tap in the City of London, 
originally set up by Lord Mayor Richard 

Whittington; published five grammatical 
_ treatises and translations from Cicero and 
‘Seneca; two of his works dedicated to 
Wolsey : said to have been still alive in 
11530: William Lily a pupil of his; Stan- 
‘bridge and Whittington authors of first 
Latin grammars which drove Donatus and 
| Alexander de Villa Dei out of English school- 
rooms. 

Christopher Windebank (b. 1615), a son 
‘of Sir Francis (q¢.v.), may perhaps be added, 
having become Demy in 1630; lived after 

1635 at Madrid, where, being “a perfect 
' Spaniard and an honest man,” he was found 

useful as a guide and interpreter by English 
ambassadors. 

Sir Ralph Winwood (1563 ?-1617), diplo- 
matist and Secretary of State.—Although 
jhe matriculated from St. John’s Coll. Dee.,. 

1577, aged fourteen, he was Demy of Magd. 
1578-82; Fellow and Proctor ; ambassador 

to France ; agent to States-General of Hol- 

land: Secretary of State for life; led House. 
of Commons; largely responsible for 
-Ralegh’s release from the Tower in 1616; 
‘married (1603) Elizabeth Ball, Sir Thomas. 
Bodley’s stepdaughter. 

Thomas Wolsey (1475 ?-1530), Cardinal 


| 
| 
| 
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and statesman.—Always wrote his name 
“Wulcy ’: whether first admitted at 
Magdalen as chorister, servitor, Demy, or 
Commoner is not known; B.A. at fifteen, 
he was called the “boy bachelor,” as he 
himself told his gentleman usher, George 
Cavendish, who wrote his life. ‘I,’ he is 
made to say in Thos. Churchyard’s ‘ Tragedy 
of Cardinal Wolsey,’ 
of wit and judgement fine, 

Brought wp at school, and proved a good divine : 

For which great gifts, degree of school I had 

And Bachelor was, and [a little lad. 
Master of M.C.S. for six months during 1498 
(between Andrew Scarbott and William 
Bothewood); Dean of Lincoln, Hereford, 
York, and St. Stephen’s, Westminster ; 
Canon of Windsor; accompanied Henry 
VILL. to “Field of the Cloth of Gold” ; 
Bishop of Tournay, of Lincoln ; Archbishop 
of York; created Cardinal by Leo X. with 
title ‘St. Cecilia trans Tiberim,” 1515; 
Lord High Chancellor; Papal Legate de 
Latere ; Bishop of Bath and Wells ; Abbot 
of St. Alban’s; founder of Cardinal College 
(eventually Christ Church), Oxford, and a 
college at Ipswich, his native place ; Bishop 
of Durham, of Winchester; built palaces 
of Hampton Court and York Place (White- 
hall); died and buried at Leicester. John 
Skelton’s ‘Why Come Ye nat to Courte ?’ 
is a bitter satire on Wolsey—so also in some 
measure are his poems ‘ Colyn Cloute’ and 
‘Speake, Parrot,’ in the latter of which he 
says, “ Bo-ho [the King] doth bark well, 
but Hough-ho [Wolsey] he ruleth the ring.” 
The portraits in Hall of Magd. Coll. and at 
M.C.S. are copies of the Holbein in Ch, Ch. 
Hall; the full face is shown in a drawing 
preserved at Arras. Thomas Wynter, his 
son by one Lark’s daughter, later Dean of 
Wells and Archdeacon of Cornwall, &c., was 
when a youth placed under the tuition of 
Maurice Byrchenshaw, Usher of M.C.S. in 
1513, subsequently Canon of Wells. The 
great tower at Magdalen is sometimes called 
* Wolsey’s Tower ”’ : but his only connexion 
with it seems to be that, as Bursar for a 
year or two during its erection (1499-1500), 
he would have to pay the  builder’s 
account. 

RichardtWooddeson the elder (1704-74), 
divine.—Chorister 1712; Master of the Free 
School at Kingston 1733-72, among his 
pupils being Edward Lovibond, George 
Steevens, George Keate, Edward Gibbon, 
William Hayley, Francis Maseres, George 
Hardinge, and Gilbert Wakefield. His father, 
another Richard (1655-1726), chorister 1662, 
was vicar of Findon, Sussex. His son, of 


the same names, the Vinerian Professor, was 
Demy and Fellow. 

Edward Wotton (1492-1555), physician 
and naturalist.—Son of Richard W., superior 
Bedel of Divinity in the University; at 
M.C.S. chorister and Demy; Fellow; first 
Reader in Greek at C.C.C.; M.D. Padua. 
and Oxon; President College of Physicians ; 
physician to Duke of Norfolk and Margaret 
Pole, Countess of Salisbury ; said to have 
been first English physician to make a. 
systematic study of natural history. 

Thomas Yalden or Youlding (1670-1736), 
poet and divine.—Son of John Y., some- 
time page and groom of the chamber to 
Prince Charles, a sufferer in his cause, and 
an exciseman in Oxford after the Restora- 
tion; at M.C.S. while a chorister ; Demy ; 
Fellow, Lecturer on Moral Philosophy, 
Bursar, Dean of Divinity ; friend of Addi- 
son and Sacheverell at College; arrested 
during clamour raised about Atterbury’s 
plot, but soon released; his ‘Hymn to 
Darkness,’ written in imitation of Cowley, 
highly esteemed by Dr. Johnson ; chaplain 
to Bridewell Hospital, where he was buried ; 
gave the College a full-length picture as a. 
portrait of the founder. A. R. Baytry. 

St. Margaret's, Malvern. 


SHAKESPEARIANA. 


‘inc Ricwarp IIL,’ LV. iv. 175, “ Hum- 
PHREY Hotr ” :— 
Duchess. What comfortable hour canst thou name- 
That ever graced me in thy company ? 
Kk. Richard. Faith, none, but Humphrey Hour 
that call’d your grace 
To breakfast once forth of my company. 
Here no explanation in the smallest degree 
satisfactory has been offered of the words 
“Humphrey Hour.” I believe we should 
read, 
Faith, none but, hamph, the hour that, &e. 
Singer was the first to suggest that the 
allusion is to John xvi. 21: “A woman 
when she is in travail hath sorrow, because 
her hour is come; but as soon as she is. 
delivered of the child, she remembereth no 
more the anguish, for joy that a man is born 
into the world’: and this, it seems to me, 
gives a sure clue to the meaning of the 
passage. Grim, sardonic humour of the 
kind is exactly in Richard’s way ; ep., e.g. 
his words to Anne, I. ii. 105 :— r 
Anne. O, he was gentle, mild, and virtuous. 
Glouc. The fitter for the King of heaven, that 
hath him. 
“No hour of comfort, I grant you,” says 
Richard, ‘“‘ever came to you from me, 
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except, humph, the hour in which you were 
joyfully delivered of the burden of your 
womb at my birth.” If, as so frequently, 
the definite article were written in the 
syncopated form “ ye,” the words “ humph, 
the ” would easily pass into ** Humphrey.” 
D. 

‘THE WINTER’S TALE,’ I. ii. 171-85 :— 

Leon. So stands this squire 
Otticed with me: we two will walk, my lord, 

And leave you to your graver steps. _ Hermione, 

How thou lovest us show in our brother's welcome ; 

Let what is dear in Sicily be cheap : 

Next to thyself and my young rover, he's 

—— to my heart. 
er. If you would seek us, 

We are yours i’ the garden: shall ’s attend you 
there ?...... 

[Evennt Polivenes, Hermione, and Attendants. 

According to the Folio, Leontes states 
that he “will walk,” but, on reading 
further, we find that he does not immediately 
do so. The reason for such a statement is 
usually seen in the necessity for clearing the 
stage, but the king should not leave the 
scene, as he is soon to engage in conversa- 
tion with Camillo. It is Polixenes and the 
queen who go, and from one of them the 
words, 

We two will walk, my lord, 
And leave you to your graver steps, 
would be apt to come. The two kings 
habitually address each other as “ brother,” 
but here we find in a supposed utterance 
of Leontes the queen’s usual expression in 
addressing her husband, ** my Lord,” indi- 
cating that she is the speaker. If we are 
right in thinking that Hermione has just 
spoken to Leontes, his injunction to her, 
* How thou lovest us,” &e., would hardly 
be prefaced with her name. The word 
“Hermione.” appearing in the text after 
the queen’s lines, may reasonably be under- 
stood as properly preceding them, thus 
correctly assigning the speech. The metrical] 
requirements will also permit of the change : 

Leon, How thou 
Lovest us show in our brother’s welcome. 

It is the poet’s art to make the queen, in 
her innocence, say and do things which fan 
the flame of the king’s jealously. In the 
use of “ graver,” whatever her meaning, the 
idea he takes is that his steps are indeed 
grave with apprehension, while hers are 
culpably gay. ‘ Graver” is singularly in- 
appropriate as applied to the steps of the 
queen and Polixenes, and, if followed, would 
detract from ‘our brother’s welcome.” 
It would seem a sneer if spoken by Leontes, 
but it is his cue to be apparently hearty 
and sincere. ‘‘ Your graver steps” does 


apply peculiarly to Leontes, and contains 
a hint of the contrast between Hermione’s 
pleasant, careless occupation as entertainer, 
and the king’s more serious thoughts, as 
indicated by his present mood (1. 147, * He 
something seems unsettled *’). 

There is a bad mix-up in the Folio text 
of this same scene (ll. 146-50), and L believe 
that a hitherto unsuspected disarrangement 
of speeches exists in the passage commented 
upon above. The queen’s form of address, 
*““my lord,” when speaking to the king, is 
found in Il. 40, 61, 65, 87, also 150 and 172, 
in this scene, and elsewhere in the play. 

E. Merron Dry. 

St. Louis. 

Jurius V. v. 73-5 :— 

The elements 
So mix’d in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, ** This was a man!” 
Cf. Drayton’s * Idea,’ xxi. :— 
At whose deliberate and unusuall byrth, 
The heavens were said to counsell to retire, 
And in aspects of happinesse and mirth 
Breath’d him a spirit insatiatly t? aspire, 
That took no mixture of the ponderous earth, 
But all comprest of cleere ascending tire, 
No well a up, that such an one as he 
Jove in a man like Mortimer would be. 
Cuas. A. Herricu. 

New York. 

“MERCHANT OF VENICE,’ IT. ii. 80 (10S. v. 
465; vi. 325).—The earliest expression of the 
proverb is in * Odyssey,’ i. 215-16, where it 
is spoken, without malicious insinuation, 
in frank simplicity by the amiable Tele- 
machus. On this passage a scholiast quotes 
as from Euripides the two lines given by 
C. W. B. as Menander’s. They may be 
found in Dindorf’s ‘ Poet. Scen.’ (1893), Eur., 
fragm. 883, or fragm. 1004 in Nauck’s edition 
(Teubner). Nauck says that Stobzeus (* Flor. 
76, 7) attributes them erroneously to 
Menander. H. K. Sr. J. 8. 


WELL THAT ENpDs WELL,’ V. ii. : 
“ Purr” (10 8. vi. 323, 505).—Mr. N. W. 
HiLy rejects my explanation of the word 
“purr” as = pig. His own suggestion, 
that it is shortened from ‘* perfume,”’ seems 
to me absolutely hopeless. 

To begin with, a critic who interprets 
Shakspeare by dint of a wholly gratuitous 
and unsupported theory comes into court 
with a rope round his neck; and in the 
present case he is met by the plentiful lack 
of evidence that in Queen Elizabeth’s time 
men mangled their words and served them 
up in halves, as we are apt to do. 

But to come to interpretation of the 
passage :— 
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‘** Here is a purre of Fortunes, Sir, or of Fortunes 
cat, that has falne into the Fishpond of her 
displeasure.” 
Mr. Hirt wishes us to understand that the 
Clown introduces Parolles as ‘“‘an ‘evil 
smell’ of Fortune’s”’: and this interpreta- 
tion he holds to be simplicity itself. I fancy 
he will find few to agree with him. With all 
his bizarreries the Clown would scarcely 
talk thus. But Mr. Hi does not seem to 
observe that what might be suitable if 
Fortune’s eat alone were mentioned is 
entirely unsuitable for Fortune herself. 
This *‘ purre of Fortunes ” requires its own 
explanation. It must needs be somebody 
or something which belongs to Fortune: 
her property to play with, and now her butt, 
fallen into the fishpond of her displeasure. 
The “cat” is a mere afterthought: the 
pun was irresistible. 

But after all this I have an objection which 
I hold to be conclusive and fatal. Prof. 
Viétor in his recent work on the pronuncia- 
tion of Shakespeare has shown that for him 


don, ‘is obscure, and the construction 
abrupt, if “this”? refers to the spices and 
silks just mentioned.’ ” It would, of course, 
be impossible for “this” to refer to the 
merchandise without our understanding 
“worth ” as referring to the speaker ; other- 
wise the import is that the merchandise is. 
worth itself. Therefore neither Dr. SPENCE 
nor A. E. A. has made a discovery. In 
addition to the ‘‘ Clarendon” reason, it is 
hardly likely that a merchant would speak 
of himself as “‘ worth nothing ” in the event 
of one of his shipments having gone astray. 
E. Merton Dey. 
St. Louis. 


‘Henry [V..’ Part L., II. i: Stune 
LIKE A TENCH”’ (10 8. vi. 504).—Pliny the 
Elder tells us that fish are tormented by 
fleas; but in this dialogue Shakespeare is 
obviously burlesquing the vulgars’ habit 
of irrelevant comparison, satirized by others 
as well. ‘“ Dank as a dog” shows this 
clearly enough. John Taylor the Water 


the syllables ev, ir, ur, had each its own | Poet tells of a person whose phrase of all 
value. wholly distinct from the others :*| work was * like a dog ’’—that another 
whence it must follow that ‘ purr” cannot | “lied like a dog,” &e. A venerable joke of 


possibly be the first syllable of per-fume. 


; my boyhood was of a woman who said she 


On the whole, 1 think that if Mr. Hint was “as weak as a horse, and had no more 


must publish his unsupported theory, he | 


would on all grounds have been better 
advised to omit his quotation of Horace. 
C. B. Mount. 


It may be well, for the sake of accuracy, 
to put it on record that ‘a species of wild 
pig ” is not found in the Isle of Man. The 
mistake may have arisen from the Manx 
dictionary by Dr. Kelly, edited by the Rev. 
W. Gill. in which the Manx word * purr” 
is translated by “a wild mountain boar,” 
which may mean a boar that had got loose 
into the mountains, or a boar (of probably a 
poor breed) at a mountain farm; but we 
know nothing here of ** wild pigs.” 

Ernest B. SAvaGe. 

St. Thomas, Douglas. 


“MercHANT OF VENICE,’ I. i. 29-36 (10 
S. vi. 504).—A. E. A. quotes in one of his 
notes at the above reference Prof. Skeat’s 
phrase * Neglected Eng. Dict.’ “‘ Neglected ” 
will apply also to ‘N. & Q. The late Rev. 
Dr. Spence offered at 9 8S. v. 163 the same 
suggestion as that now brought forward by 
A. KE. A. I did not reply to Dr. SPENCE, 
who commented upon my previous note 
(9 S. v. 63). for the reason that the Furness 
quotation in that note seemed sufficient 
answer: *‘** The meaning here,’ says Claren- 


See Mr. Mayuew’s note, 10 S. vi. 281. 


appetite than a hog.” Forrest MorGAN. 
Hartford, Conn. 


See the note on this line in Dr. William J. 
Rolfe’s edition of the play, p. 157. 

N. W. Hitt. 

Philadelphia. 

It is usually supposed that we ought to 
read, instead of ‘“‘like a tench,” ‘“‘like a 
trout,” which is, as is well known, covered 
with crimson spots :— 

Swift trouts, diversified with crimson stains. 

Pope’s ‘Windsor Forest,’ 145. 
The tench is covered with a slime supposed 
to be of a healing nature. 
JOHN PickForD, M.A. 


‘Henry IV.,’ Parr I., iv. 134: 
“ PITIFUL-HEARTED TITAN, THAT MELTED ” 
(10 S. vi. 504).—Theobald’s emendation, 
adopted by Mr. Davey, leaves the passage 
as unintelligible as before, and more in- 
coherent. If ‘“‘ butter” had been meant 
instead of “ Titan,” Shakespeare would have 
used “melts”? in place of “melted ”— 
surely that phenomenon was not a past and 
unrecurring one ; and who is Titan, and why 
should he be dragged in by the heels, with 
nothing to do and no connexion with the 
melting ? Warburton’s, usually adopted, 
is worse — parenthesizing ‘‘ pitiful-hearted 
Titan,” and still leaving the butter to melt 
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without relation to him; besides making 
the pitiful-hearted object one thing and the 
melting one another, “ which is absurd,” 
as Euclid was wont to remark. And equally 
it leaves Titan not even a myth. The truth 
is the passage is meaningless under any 
theory yet suggested ; but one guess attains 
half-way to a rational solution, and I will 
complete it. If not the true one, at least it 
és one, and none other ever has been even 
that. The allusion must be to some classical 
story of a being who melted in the sun: who 
did so? Only one person, Icarus—or his 
wings did; but Phaeton was sun-struck 
and dazed and burnt up. It is plain to me 
that ‘ Titan ” is a mishearing of ** Phaeton,” 
which Shakespeare wrote, and that Shake- 
speare himself either confounded Phaeton 
with Icarus, or used “ melted ” for the sake 
of the play on the resemblance between the 
sack running down Falstaff’s fat jowl and 
the dripping of melting butter in the sun. 
It is true that when Phaeton kisses the butter, 
it is the latter that melts, not he; but the 
<onceit means simply—* Did you never 
see Phaeton melting butter with his kisses, 
just as he too with his soft heart melted under 
the sun’s warm confidences ? ”’ 
Forrest MORGAN. 

*‘Hamtet,’ J. ii. 131-2 (10 S. vi. 505).— 
I much doubt whether Shakespeare, if he 
was aware of the quotation from the Apo- 
erypha as given by the querist, had the same 
in view in this instance. Jt seems far more 
probable that he was vaguely dreaming of 
the Sixth Commandment and its implications, 
as has been supposed. The word “ canon ” 
is used again in * King John,’ IT. i. 180, by 
the Lady Constance in allusion to the Second 
Commandment ; see Bishop Wordsworth’s 
hook ‘ Shakespeare’s Knowledge of the Bible,’ 
1892, p. 149. N. W. 


Fesrvuary 30.—In looking through a 
friend’s collection of menus I found one 
dated February 30, 1904. I thought, 
naturally, that it was a printer’s error, but 
found that I was mistaken and that the date 
was perfectly correct. It occurred in the 
following curious manner. The dinner was 
on board the Pacific Mail Company’s ship 
Siberia, crossing the Pacific from Yokohama 
to San Francisco. A day was thus gained, 
and happening as it did at the end of 
February, 1904 (leap year), another day was 
added to the month. The date, therefore, 
although unconventional, is quite legitimate. 
This seems to me to be curious enough to be 
put on record. FRANK SCHLOESSER. 
15, Grosvenor Road, Westminster. 


COLERIDGE’S PoEM ON CHRISTMAS DAY.— 
In the late Mr. Dykes Campbell’s edition of 
Coleridge’s * Poetical Works’ (Macmillan, 
1893, in one volume) there is a poem of two 
quatrains entitled *‘ Homeless.’ It is marked 
as printed from MS.; is assigned, with a 
query, to the year 1810; and is marked in 
the index with an asterisk as ‘now first 
printed, or first collected.”’ This little poem 
was, however, printed eighty years ago. 
In The Literary Magnet for January, 1827, 
p- 71 there appears” 

AN oN Curisrmas Day. 
O, Christmas Day! O, happy day ! 
A foretaste from above, 
To him who hath a happy home, 
And love returned for love ! 
©, Christmas Day! O, gloomy day! 
The barb in Memory’s dart, 
To him who walks alone through lite. 
The desolate in heart ! s. T 
This is practically identical with Dykes 
Campbell’s version, except that he makes 
the second verse a comment on the first. 
This he does by putting in brackets the words 
“On the above” between the two verses 
The title, however, is different. Mr. Ernest 
Hartley Coleridge has a paper in the new 
part of the Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Literature (Second Series, xxvii. pp. 69- 
122) on ‘Coleridge, Wordsworth, and the 
American Botanist William Bartram.’ In 
this he mentions a copy of Bartram’s 


‘Travels’ with the inscription: ‘S. T. 
Coleridge, Highgate, April, 1818. There 


are no marginalia, but 

‘*‘on_ the tly-leaf scrawled in pencil by a female 
hand, are these pathetic lines, which, slight as they 
are, can surely have been written by no other than 

Then follow the two verses already quoted, 
with the variant 


And love returned from love. 


The Literary Magnet is not mentioned 
in Haney’s ‘Coleridge Bibliography.’ The 
editor must have been an admirer of Cole- 
ridge, for he gives the ‘ Dialogue’ (‘* How 
seldom, friend ’’) in the number for July, 
1827, but without mentioning its previous 
appearance in The Morning Post in 1802; 
he gives in the same volume the ‘ Epi- 
gram’ (Charles, grave or merry”) from 
the same source; he gives ‘A Dialogue 
written on a blank page of Butler’s Book of 
the Roman Catholic Church,’ but quotes 
it from The Standard ; he quotes ‘ Youth 
and Age’ (“ Verse, a breeze mid blossoms 
straying”) from ‘The Literary Souvenir,’ 
and ‘The Wanderings of Cain’ from ‘ The 
Bijou.’ 
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There may be other Coleridgeana in The 
Literary Magnet. I have not access to a 
<omplete set. E. A. Axon. 

(Mr. Dykes Campbell reads 

And love returned from love, 
anl prints the first quatrain within «quotation 
murks. | 


3ROKEN ON THE WHEEL. (See 9 BS. vi. 
25, 314, 373, 455, 513; vii. 135, 196, 337.) 
—"he Colombo Observer, 10 March, 1905, 
alhding to the death of Mr. C. 8. Hadden, 
a ylon proprietor, records that at Magde- 
bug, which he went to in 1835 and left in 
187, he saw a woman, convicted of murder- 
ingher mistress, suffer the penalty of being 
**boken on the wheel,” as far as the ideas 
ofthe day permitted. She was brought out 
tothe place of execution, fastened tightly 
toa plank by straps round her neck and 
libs, and in that operation either killed 
otright, or rendered unconscious by strang- 
lig. After that took place the horrible 
tsiness of two strong executioners breaking 
ir limbs with a heavy wheel. 

It is perhaps worth a note in ‘N. & Q’ 
1at one who witnessed this, a J.P. of Herts 
ad Bucks, was recently among us, describ- 
ig the miserable scene. HANDFORD. 


Mucries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to aflix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


IsaBEL (PLANTAGENET), COUNTESS OF 
Essex AnD Ev.—The following is a further 
list of the descendants of the Countess of 
Essex, concerning whose issue (if any) I am 
seeking information (see 10 S. vi. 407, 508). 
The figures in parentheses are for my guid- 
ance alone. 


Paget - Berners (57). — Eliz. Jane, da. of Hon. Sir 
Chas. P., m. 1845 Major Wm. B., R.H.A., and 
had a son Wm. Hugh. 

Paget-Crawley (57).—Jane Frances Eliz. P., sister 
of above and widow (s.p.) of John Horne, of 
Thorley Lodge, Herts, m. 1851 Lieut. -Col. 

___ Philip Sambrook C. 
(raves-Cuthbert (63).—Hon. Jane Anne G., m. 1829 
_ Capt. James W. C. 

Graves-Davison (63).—Hon. Caroline North G., m. 
1844 Maj.-Gen. Hugh Percy D. of Swarland 
Park, co. Northd. 

Irby-Holdsworth (64).—Hon. Augusta Matilda I., 
m. 1853 the Rev. Wm. H. of Notting Hill, D.D. 

Hunt-Whalley-Mason (68).—Jane H. of Boreatton, 
co. Salop, b. 1702 ; m. Ist Thos. W., 2ndly 
Jas. M., and had issue by Ist mar. (‘ Landed 
Gentry’). 


Hunt-Gordon (69). — Frances H. of Boreatton, b. 
1705; m. Lewis G., d. 1775. 

Hunt-Adamis (70).—Sarah H. of Boreatton, b. 1710; 
m. Rev. Wm. A. of Cound, D.D., d. 1789; and 
had issue (‘ Landed Gentry’). 

Hardware-Grier (71).—John H. of Jamaica (1789), 
d. 1793, leaving a da. Maryon, m. 1787 Robert 
G. = Jamaica (Ormerod’s ‘ Cheshire,’ 1882, ii. 
p. 333). 

Hardware-Pierce (73).—Jane H., b. 1703; m. —— P. 
of co. Gloue. and had issue Rev. —— P., D.D., 
rector of West Kirkby 1790 (cbid.). 

Hunt, Lloyd, and Birch (74).—Eliz. and Letitia, 
das. of Rowland H. of Boreatton, d. 1700; m. 
Lloyd and —— Birch respectively. 

Foley-Howard (75). — Penelope, da. of Paul F. of 

restwood, m. (%¢. 1730) Francis H. of Litch- 
tield (Brydges’s ‘Collins,’ vii. 498). 

Foley and Price (76).—Capt. Thos. F., R.N., d. 

1770, leaving (with a 2nd da., Mrs. Whitmore 
of Apley) Thos., Charlotte Augusta, and Eliz., 
wife of Hy. P. of Knighton. 

Foley (76).—Thos. Philip, Rob. Ralph, and Mary 
one _— and sister to Maj.-Gen. Rich. Hy. 


C law 

Foley-Musgrave (76).--Helen, da. of Gen. R.H.F., 
m. —— Musgrave, M.R.C.S8., and had a son 
Reginald (Foster’s ‘ Peerage,’ 1880. p. 265). ; 

Foley-Whitmore (76). — Rev. Hy. Thos. F., r. of 
Holt, co. Wore., and his sister Penelope, wite 
ot Rev. Hy. W., r. of Stockton, co. Salop 
(¢ temp. 1780). 

Ashhurst-Harriot (77).—Frances Eliz. A. of Water- 
stock, m. 1836 Thos. Geo. H. of Twickenham, 
and had issue. 

Ashhurst and Dorien (77).—Jas. Hy., b. 1782; Thos. 
Hy., b. 1784; and Grace, who m. 1796 Geo. D. 
and had issue, children of Sir Wm. Hy. A. 

Clerke-Willes (77).—Diana Susanna C., sister to the 
7th Bart., d. 1778; m. Rev. E. W. of Newbold, 
co. Warwick. 

Ashhurst-Shutz (77).—Dorothea, sister to Sir Wm. 
Hy. A., m. 1763 Spencer 8. and had issue. 

Ashhurst-Warner (77). — Eliz., aunt to above, m. 
1755 Rey. John W., D.D., and had issue. 

Cavendish (109).—Fred. and Hy. C., the eminent 
chemist, sons of Lord Chas. C., M.P. 

Seymour-de Durfort (113).—Georgina 8., sister to 
above, m. Lewis, Count de Durfort, Ambassador 
at Venice. 

Seymour-Bailey (115).— Mary 8. of Redland Ct., 
co. Gloue., m. 30 Nov. 1758 John Bailey, ot 
Sutton. 

Moore-Campbell (117).—Lucie Caroline M. (Drog- 
heda), a 1852; m. Rev. John Jas. C., v. of 
Gt. Tew, and had a da. Eliz. Mary. 

Trench-Johnstone (117).—Harriet T., d. 1840; m. as 
Ist. wife, 1832, Ven. Evans Johnstone, Archd. 
of Ferns. 

Moore (118).—Amne and Selena Maria M., yr. das. 
and cohs. of Ad. Sir John M., Bart., and sisters 
to Cath. Lady Bampfylde, d. 1823. 

Moore (120). — Hon. Wm. M. of Ardee, M.P., d. 
1732, is stated by Burke to have m. Miss Cassan, 
sister of Stephen C. of Queen’s Co.; but Collins, 
ix. 28, and Archdall’s ‘Lodge,’ ii. 112, say that 
he m. (articles 23 and 24 Mar.), 1717, Lucy, da. 
of Rev. Edward Parkinson, of Ardee, and sister 
to Rob. P., councillor-at-law. Which is correct? 
He had issue Hy. M., m. d. of —— Smyth, and 
Mary. 
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Moore (121).— Hon. Capel M., M.P., b. 1698: m. 
Lady Mary O'Neill, née Paulet, and had issue a 
son — 2 das. (Collins, ix. 29, and Lodge. 
ii. 112). 

Rochtort (122).—Capt. Wm. R., R.N., cadet of 
Rochtort, d. 1847, leaving 3 das. 

Butler-Dumaresque (123). — Lady Eliz. Sophia B. 
(Lanesborough), m. 1828 Lt.-Col. Hy. D.. d. 


IS3S. 

Marley-Moore (1238).— Cath. M., m. Rev. Calvert 
FitzGerald M., of Twickenham. 

Butler-Debbieg (123). Lady Charlotte B. (Lanes- 
borough), m. 1806 Geo. D. 

Butler-Marescotti (128). — Lady Sophia B. (Lanes- 
horough), m. 1787 Marquis Lewis Marescotti. 
tochtort- Danvers (124).—Frances R., m. (2 ¢. L860) 

Juland Danvers, and had issue. 

Rochtort-Rae (124). — Cath., sister to Com. Geo. 
Rob. R., (m. 1814), m. Capt. John Rae, 
72nd Regt. 

Rochfort -Wilson and Dutton (124). — Eliz. and 
Patience, das. of Arthur R., LL.D... M.P. 
(bh. 1711), m. Rich. Wilson and John Dutton 
respectively. 

Rochtort, Weeks, Doyly, Kilpatrick, and Grange 
(126). Wm. R. of Clontarf, d. 1772; m. 1743 
and had issue Geo., eld. s. in 1772; John, eld. s. 


in 1783; Wm., Hy., Anne, m. —— Weeks; 
Diana, m. —— Doyly; Henrietta, m. —— Kil- 


patrick; Mary, m. —-— Grange: and Judith 
(Burke's ‘ Extinet Peerage,’ p. 456). 

Lyons, Nixon, Barry, and Garden (128).—Hy. L. of 
River Lyons, King’s Co., had issue Anne, m. 
John N.; Eliz., m. July, 1762, Rob. B.. M.P. 
for Charleville ; and Hen., m. 1780 Rob, G. 

Moore (130).—Hon. Wm. Hamilton M., m. Eliz.. 
Dow. Ctss. of Meath, avée Lennard, and had 
issne Eliz., b. 4 June [71688]. Lodge (ii. 112) 
and Collins (ix. 25) both have ‘¢4 June, 1668”; 
but as her mother’s first husband, the 3rd EF. of 
Meath, d. 1684, this must be a misprint. 

Please reply direct. 


CoUNTESs OF PonTHIEU.—Hy. Seymour, of 
Redland Court, co. Glouc., married secondly, 
5 Oct.. 1775, Louise, Countess of Ponthieu 
of Normandy (see ‘ Landed Gentry ’).—Any 
information regarding her family, date of 
death, &e., would oblige. 

(Marquis de) Ruvieny. 

Galway Cottage, Chertsey. 

“THe Krixcpom’s INTELLIGENCER,’ 1660— 
1663.—The Parliamentary Intelligencer be- 
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came The Kingdom’s Intelligencer on 31 Dee.., 
1660, and continued till at least 24 Aug,, | 
1663. The British Museum Library Cata- | 
logue states, ‘* The journal was discontinued | 
in August, 1663.°° The paper was reprinted | 
at Edinburgh, and copies of this issue are 
known up to 23 July, 1663. Hugo Arnot, 
the historian of Edinburgh, says, however, 
that “from the copies we have seen of this 
paper it subsisted at least seven years”; 
and in an unprinted ‘ History of Scottish | 
Printing’ left by Geo. Chalmers, the author | 


of ‘Caledonia,’ * Life of Ruddiman,’ &c., 
there occurs the notice of an issue dated 
September, 1664. A copy was in his pos- 
session. What authority has the British 
Museum Catalogue for stating that the journal 
ended in August, Are any issues 
known after that date ? W. J.C. 


GLADSTONIANA: GLYNNESE.””—I_ heve 
met with a small 12mo volume of 112 pags, 
apparently published privately: ‘* Conri- 
butions towards a Glossary of the Glyme 
Language. By a Student....to which is 
added The Doubting Dowager, or a Taleof 
a House, an Epic Poem in One Cano. 
1851. It contains explanations of sme 
125 words and phrases in what the autbr 
terms ‘* Glynnese”’ language, of which ie 
says, in a short preface, 

“the chief living authorities for its use are ie 
Very Rev. the Dean of Windsor, the Hon. Lay 
Glynne, Sir Stephen Glynne, Mrs. W. E. Gladstor, 
and the Lady prea ag and of these the me. 
leading appear to be the Dean and Mrs. Gladstone 
Whoever was the author, he appears 4 
have been on a familiar footing at Hawarde 
and Hagley; and though the work, whic 
cannot have been altogether palatable t: 
its subjects, is primarily concerned with the 
persons mentioned, there are several allu- 
sions to Mr. Gladstone and to idiosyncrasies 
attributed to him; and also a four-page 
* Fragment of a Speech in the House of 
Commons by The Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
in which the whole Glynnese vocabulary is 
aired.” The book has no publisher’s name 
on the title. Is anything known as to the 
author and the occasion of publication ? 

W. B. H. 


‘PeNROSE’S JOURNAL’: TURTLE-RIDING. 
—Some time ago there was a good deal of 
discussion about being able to ride on a 
turtle in water. I came recently on this 
passage :— 

“One tine moonlight night, as we were at this 
sport, Harry somewhat too impatient for the turtle 
to fix herself, she discovered him, and made at once 
back for the sea. Observing this, he ran and got 
astride on her back, grasping the forepart. of her 
callipash. Seeing this, [ ran too and got on behind, 
and Patty came and clung round my waist. Not- 
withstanding this, she was so large and strong that 
she scrabbled us fairly into the sea. Patty tumbled 
off backwards. I slid off on one side, and lost my 
hat; but Harry stuck on her, till she sank him up 
to the chin, and then he left her.” 

This, I think, whether fact or fiction, 
“takes the cake” for turtle-riding. Three 
on a turtle! The extract is from a book 
in my possession, entitled ‘‘ The Journal of 
Llewellin Penrose, a Seaman. A New 
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Edition,’ London, Taylor, 1825, 8vo, pp. 446. 
1should have put the book down as a Welsh 
‘Robinson Crusoe,’ but it is dedicated by 
the editor, John Eagles of Bristol, to 
‘Benjamin West, Esq.,’’ the celebrated 
ptinter, by West’s “ kind permission,” and 
beause of his “ intimate knowledge of the 
Atthor, and the circumstance of his having 
conmunicated to you many of the facts 
reorded in it.” Eagles also asserts that 
Wet knew Eagles’s father, who in 1805 
sheved him * Penrose’s Journal,’ and West 
sai of several parts: “I know to be true: 
I hew the man too, and, what is more 
extaordinary, had it not been for him I 
shald never have been a painter.” He 
tha adds that he met him at Philadelphia ! 
np. viii West says that the man’s real 
nae was Williams, and he took that of 
Perose trom a great shipbuilder. Now 
Wrnum mentions that West received 
inruction, when at Philadelphia, from a 
pnter named Williams (‘Imperial Dic- 
tnary of Universal Biography,’ iii. 1327), 
al he refers to Galt’s ‘ Life of West.’ This 
sms to show that Penrose was not a 
bbinson Crusoe, but an Alexander Selkirk. 
srhaps some reader can prove whether the 
0k is fictitious or not. If it is, it is an 
awarrantable liberty to take with West’s 

ame, unless he himself was mistaken. 

D. J 


{Halkett and Laing state that John Eagles was 
she author. } 


SLAVERY IN ENGLAND. —I should be 
much obliged to any correspondent who 
would inform me as to the supposed number 
of slaves in this country about 1772, when 
Lord Mansfield’s decision declared such 
servitude illegal. INQUIRER. 


ANNE PLANTAGENET, DUCHESS OF EXETER. 
—I am anxious to collect as much infor- 
mation as possible about this royal lady, my 
ancestress. She was born in 1439 at 
Fotheringhay ; married to Henry Holland, 
Duke of Exeter, whom, apparently, she 
divorced in 1472(?); married secondly 
Sir Thomas St. Leger in 1473-4; had one 
daughter by her second marriage, Anne, who 
married George Manners, Lord Roos; and 
died about 1479. The tomb of herself and 
her husband Sir Thomas St. Leger is, or 
was, in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. I find 
she had a daughter by her first marriage, who 
apparently died young. Was her husband the 
Thomas St. Leger executed by Richard ITI. 
for being concerned in an insurrection against 


of Anne’s divorcee known? Any details 
which can be given me, or directions where 
to find such details, I shall receive grate- 
fully. I have other royal descents, but the 
one through Anne is the last, and conse- 
quently the most interesting. HELGA. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 


1. The tombs of Macleod and Maclean, of Maclean 
and Macleod, 
They stand in the wind and the rain, and the 
drift of the white sea shroud. 
. He came on the Angel of Victory’s wing 
But the Angel of Death was awaiting the king. 
. He died, as such a man should die, 
In the hot clasp of Victory. 
4. Et la bonne vieille de dire, 
Moitié larmes, moitié sourires, 
J’ai mon gars, soldat, comme toi. 
W. Epwarp OswELLt. 


Latin Lives.—Whence are the following 
lines taken ? Apart from the authorship, 
there can be, I think, but little question as 
to the truth conveyed :— 

Errata alterius quisques correxerit, illum 
Plus satis invidiz, gloria nulla manet. 
Epwarp LATHAM. 


Friavian Monxs.—In the ‘Rémische Tage- 
biicher ’ of Ferdinand Gregorovius (Stutt- 
gart, 1893), p. 124, and under date ‘“‘ Genez- 
zano, 13 August, 1861,” the following entry 
occurs in a description of La Mentorella, in 
the Campagna :— 

* Basilica und Kloster, wo Flavische Ménche sich 
befinden, liegen auf dem riffartig herausspringenden 
Felsen in unbeschreiblich schéner Einsamkeit.” 

Will some one please say what is meant 
by ‘“ Flavische Monche”’? I am told that 
the Italian translation has floridi for ‘“‘ Fla- 
vische.”’ Cc. C. B. 


HATCHING CHICKENS WITH ARTIFICIAL 
Heat.—In Thomas More’s ‘ Utopia’ (first 
printed in 1551) occurs the following :— 

“They brynge vp a great multitude of pulleyne 
and that by a meruaylouse policye. For the hennes 
doe not sytte vpon the egges: but by keepynge 
theym in a certayne equall heate they brynge lyfe 
into them and hatche theym.” 

When was this idea first put in practice ? 
The incubator now in use is quite a modern 
invention. Henry FIsHwIck. 

The Heights, Rochdale. 


the King in 1484? Are any particulars 


WINDMILLS IN Sussex.—Can any reader 
inform me if there are any returns by which 
the number of windmills in Sussex can 
be ascertained ? P. M. 


JoHN Law oF LAvRIsSTON.—From a 
newspaper cutting I find that some years 
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ago a collection of over 400 books relating | the church of St. Olave's, and extending from the 
to John Law of Lauriston, the famous | Street as far as the new wall towards the water of 


financier, was sold by auction in London. 
I shall be greatly obliged if any one will 
kindly inform me when the sale took place 
and in whose rooms. JOHN A. FAIRLEY. 

3, Barnton Gardens, Davidson’s Mains, Midlothian. 


_ N. F. Zasa.—This Polish exile was living 
in Great Britain during part of the last 
century. Some of his writings are named 


in the British Museum Catalogue. I have, | 


however, a work entitled ‘N. F. Zaba’s 


Method,’ which is not in that Catalogue. It 


consists of a sheet of linen on which are 
printed a large number of black squares, 
on some of which are coloured marks ; and 
the whole is folded, and enclosed in a stiff 
pocket. The ‘Method’ is quite unintelli- 
gible to me, and I should be glad to hear 
from any reader who has a copy and can 
explain the meaning. 


athe 


CHAVASSE FamiLy.—I desire to find out if 
one Claude Chavasse came to England with 
Lord Derwentwater in the seventeenth 
century, and how to trace him afterwards. 

Also I want to find out if there is or was a 
cottage at Lichfield called the Frenchman’s 
Cottage where a prisoner named Chavasse 
is said to have been kept. 

DvurHAmM. 


Replies. 


TRISTAN AND ISOLDE. 
(10 S. vii. 50.) 

I cannot vouch for the veracity of the 
story as told by Sir Thomas Malory, of 
which L. E. is probably aware, but doubt- 
less there is a substratum of truth, and some 
seintilla of evidence in favour of such is, 
I think, to be found in some place-names 
of early Dublin, Pheenix Park, and Chapel- 
izod. Isolde was an Irish princess, and 
certainly gave her name to the last-named 
place. 

_My first contention is that the story 
either originally emanated from Dublin, or 
was publicly accepted by its inhabitants as 
a well-authenticated fact. The following 
is from the ‘ Liber Albus,’ the White Book 
of the City of Dublin :— 

‘“*The Mayor and comm it 
William Picot, for his praiseworthy services, the 
tower which is called Butavant, situated upon the 
bank near Isolda’s gate, together with all the land 
adjacent. between the street, through which the 
passage is from the aforesaid Isolda’s tower towards 


Auenlyf (Liffey).” 


| Now the inference which one draws fron 
‘this extract is that, though Butavant was 
| an older tower, Isolda’s was better knoyn 
‘as a well-defined and popular landmak. 
| These river towers, which formed part of he 
/city walls, must have been one or tvo 
!eenturies old when this was written (12/1), 
-and they certainly carried their origial 
names. Now not only have we an Isole’s 
Tower and Gate, but there was also Isoud’s 
Lane. Further, Ysorde and Ysolt wre 
used as female Christian names in eely 
Dublin. These names would suggest thano 
story had such passionate interest for he 
citizens of Dublin in the eleventh ad 
twelfth centuries as the great love romace 
of Isolde. That this hot interest is soly 

due to close local association is definity 

proved by the fact that Tristan, who ples 

the major part in all the literature on te 

subject, is never once mentioned. Lod 

traditions, possibly historic facts, are pe 

petuated in these place-names.  Passit 

westwards to what is now the Phen 

Park, we find in ‘ The Record of the Ridin 
of the Franchises of Dublin’ in 1603 :— 


“They past over the water of the Cammocke 
and went betwixte the arrable land called now th« 
Leis of Kilmainham, and the meddowe under that, 
and soe directly westward to that parte of the 
meddowe that lyeth opposite uppon that parte of 
the hill called Kilmahennockes hill, and nowe the 
hill of Isold’s font, which is a bowshot of the west 
syde of Isold’s font, and west of Ellen Hoare’s 
meddowe, over which font is a great hathorn tree 
ae and then tooke horse and rode eastward over 
and by north Isold’s font, and to the font itselfe.” 

Notice must be taken of the important 
fact that both hill and font were viewed as 
distinctive landmarks, and recognized as 
such by the city fathers, for they were used 
to mark the boundary of their civic juris- 
diction. This in itself goes to show that these 
were notable places of resort, and the rill 
or font or well was certainly regarded as 
the trysting-place of Isolde and Tristan. 

I have sought to locate the hill and font. 
From the various accounts they were north 
of the Liffey, and near Ellen Hoare’s meadow, 
which was evidently between the hill and 
the highway. From the descriptions rather 
minutely detailed, the hill can be none other 
than what to-day is known as the Magazine 
Hill in the Phoenix Park, and the little rill 
at its base—which, alas! dribbles through 
thick mud and rotten vegetation—had some 
connexion with the historic font. Traces 
of a good-sized pool are still to be noted, 
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and the age-blackened trunk of an ancient 
hawthorn still stands at its head. War- 
burton speaks in his history of Dublin of 
“‘Tsolde’s fort in the park.” 
fortress probably topped this hill, and the 
familiar name lingered on, even into the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Let 
us continue to proceed westwards, to the 
place where still her name alone perpetuates 
her ancient renown. ‘Tradition states that 
the little chapel that gave the district its 
name was reared and endowed by Isoud in 
the year 519. This is, of course, beyond 
verification ; but the remains of an ante- 
Norman chapel not far away lend some colour 
at least to the antiquity of the district as an 
inhabited area. Isoud’s chapel has entirely 
disappeared. For long it stood in a ruined 
condition, and some of the older inhabitants 
have vague recollections of it as a place of 
worship, and remember that a large section 
of the congregation were forced, through 
lack of room, to kneel outside. It stood a 
little distance from the present Protestant 
church. The name Chapelizod can be traced 
back in State documents to the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. Stanihurst in 1577 
states, ‘There is a village hard by Dublin, 
called of the said la Beale, Chappel Isoud.” 
Of late years the old square tower attached 
to the Protestant Church has become a sort 
of rallying-point for the growing cult of 
Isolde. It is said to have been erected in 
the sixteenth century ; probably the material 
was taken from an older building, and in 
this way the chain of association was pre- 
served. At least it must have stood for 
centuries in the vicinity of the little historical 
chapel. It has no rival in the village as an 
object of antiquarian interest, and should 
serve as a@ permanent memorial to the beau- 
tiful Gaelic princess, whose love and piety 
stood sponsors for the nomenclature of the 
district. The question suggests itself, When 
did Isolde build this little chapel ? Cer- 
tainly not before she left Ireland with 
Tristan for Cornwall. I have had to resort 
to pure conjecture for a satisfying solution. 
Malory tells us that King Mark tracked 
Tristan to the castle of Joyous Gard (which 
has been identified with Bamburgh Castle, 
sixteen miles south-east of Berwick), where 
he treacherously slew him; and further 
we are told that “La Beale Isoud died 
swooning upon the cross of Sir Tristram, 
whereof was great pity.” The chronicle 
does not convey that her death immediately 
followed that of her lover; one may con- 
jecture that she returned home to Ireland, 
and, following the example of Guenever, 


Some small | 


entered a religious house. This would be 
the time she reared and endowed the chapel 
which has perpetuated her name in her native 
land. Dante, when visiting the lovers’ 
quarters in Hell, recognized many an un- 
happy pair who on earth loved “ not wisely, 
but too well.”’ He noticed Tristan there, 
but makes no mention of Isolde. Dante 
possibly was aware that she had expiated 
her sins by a life of severe penance and holy 
deeds, and that from the swoon of death, 
her eyes fixed on the symbol of divine love 
which belonged to her beloved Tristan, she 
finally passed to the Paradise of the Blessed. 
I have already encroached too much on 
the precious space of ‘N. & Q.’ Perhaps 
in a subsequent paper I may be allowed to 
tell something of the history and destruction 
of the interesting Isolde Tower that for 
centuries was part of the ancient walls of 
Dublin. W. A. HENDERSON. 
Dublin. 


It was in Brittany—not in the castle 
which the vanquished giant Beliagog had 
made for him, but in that of Queen Ysonde 
of the White Hand—that Tristram died of 
his poisoned wound. But the fair Ysonde 
(Isolde) of Cornwall arrived too late in answer 
to her lover’s summons :— 

** Like a wearied child, she sobbed herself to sleep 

upon his breast. Neither did any disturb her 
more, for they knew how fast her slumber was...... 
King Mark sent and fetched their bodies to Corn- 
wall...... Together he laid them in a fair tomb within 
a chapel, tall, and rich in carven work ; and above 
he set a statue of the fair Ysonde, wrought skilfully 
in her very likeness as she lived. And from Sir 
Tristram’s grave there grew an eglantine which 
twined about the statue, a marvel for all men to 
see; and though three times they cut it down, it 
grew again, and ever wound its arms about the 
image of the fair Ysonde (Isolde).” 
See ‘Sir Tristrem’ in Sir G. W. Cox’s 
‘Popular Romances of the Middle Ages,’ 
1871, pp. 245-67 ; Wheeler’s ‘ Noted Names 
in Fiction,’ s.v. ‘Isolde’ and ‘ Tristram’ ; 
and Warton’s ‘ History of English Poetry.’ 
But in no instance is the place of burial 
given. J. Ho~tpEN MacMIcHAEL. 

Deene, Streatham, S.W. 


Isolde was the wife of a fabulous King 
Mark of Cornwall, the uncle of Tristan or 
Tristram. Their history is related by 
Thomas the Rhymer and many others. 
According to Yonge, the original meaning 
of the name Tristram is said to have been 
“noise,” “tumult ’’?; but from the influ- 
ence of Latin upon Welsh (!), it came to 
mean ‘“‘sad.” In ‘Morte d’Arthur’ it is 
explained as signifying “sorrowful birth,” 
and is saidjto have been given to Tristram 
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by his mother, who died almost as soon * 


she had brought him into the world. 
Ros. 


Pooxan Paintine (10 8. vii. 107).—Two 
well-remembered accessories of my golden 
age were a tubby little copy of "The Boy’s 
Own Book,’ inherited from an earlier gene- 
ration, and a smart. red-coated, gilt-edged 
volume which offered itself as * The Girl's 
Own Book, and was, compared with the 
other, “as moonlight unto sunlight, and 
as water unto wine.’ It was, however, of 


question, tor L believed that it conveyed 


having obtained the loan of the book from 
a working nursery. Ll am glad to find that 
IT was right. L have before me a copy of the 
fourteenth edition of ‘The Girls Own 
Book,’ by Mrs. Child (author of * The Mother’s 
Book, * Frugal Housewife,’ * Mother’s Story 
Book,’ &e.), which was published by William 
Tegg & Co., Cheapside, in 1848. The direc- 
tions for Poonah painting are set forth on 
pp. 208-9. I read :— 

* This style of painting requires nothing but care 
and neatness. The outline of whatever you wish to 
paint is drawn with the point of a needle on trans- 

uivent paper, and then cut out with sharp scissors. 
No two parts of the bird, or flower, which touch 


each other, must be cut on the same piece of paper. | 
Thus, on one bit of transparent paper, I cut the | 


top and bottom petal of a rose; on another piece I 
eut the leaves ot the two opposite sides, kc. Some 
care is required in arranging the theorems, so that 
no two parts, touching each other, shall be used at 


the same time. It is a good plan to make a drawing | 
ona piece of white paper, and mark all No. 1 upon | 


the leaves you can cut on the first theorem, without 
having them meet at any point; No. 2 on all you 
can cut in the same way on the second theorem, and 
soon. After all the parts are in readiness, lay your 
theorem upon your drawing-paper, take a stiff brush 
of bristles, cut like those used in velvet colours, fill 
it with the colour you want, and put it on as dry as 
you possibly can, moving the brush round and round 
in circles, gently, until the leaf is coloured as deep 
as you wish. Where you wish to shade, rub a Rei 
tilled with the dark colour you want carefully round 
and round the spot you wish to shade. Petal after 
petal, leaf after leaf, is done in this way, until the 
pertect flower is formed. No talent for drawing is 
necessary in this work; for the figure is traced on 
transparent paper, and then the colours are rubbed 
over the holes in the same manner they paint canvass 
carpets. In the choice of colours you must be 


guided by the pattern you copy. The light colour | 
which forms the groundwork is put on first, and the | 


darker colours shaded on after it is quite dry. Green 
leaves should be first made bright oalhew then done 
over with bright green; then shaded with indigo. 
A very brilliant set of colours in powder have been 
prepared for this kind of painting ; if these be used, 
they must be very faithfully ground with a bit of 
glass, or smooth ivory. If the colours be put on 
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wet, they will look very badly. The transparent 
saper can be prepared in the following manner :— 
fone a sheet of letter-paper with spirits of turpen- 
tine, and let it dry in the air; then varnish one side 


"with copal varnish ; when perfectly dry, turn it and 


varnish the other side. 
[L hope the above description of Poonah- 
painting method may satisfy Dr. Murray, 


‘but J should require something more lucid 
if L wished to practise the spurious art. The 
part about the paper is clear enough. As 


to the brushes, I fancy I once possessed 
some which I inherited with an old paint- 


box. They were round, flat ended, and 
it that L thought when [ saw Dr. MurRAy’s) perhaps from a quarter to half an inch in 
diameter. 
the mystery of Poonah painting; and, the vogue of Poonah painting by about 


1 think Dr. Murray postdates 


It was not fashionable in 


twenty years. 
Sr. 


1856. 

My recollection of Poonah painting as a 
boy is that it was a kind of stencilling. 
Poonah paper was a sheet of some rather 
thick, semi-transparent substance. Out of 
this were cut the shapes of leaves, petals of 
flowers, &c. The Poonah paper was laid 
on the paper to be ornamented, and colour 


applied to the cut-out spaces with a stiff 
/brush flat at the end. The apertures 
; were moved about till a perfect flower had 
| been formed. SHERBORNE. 

| Sherborne House, Northleach. 

Pigot & Co.’s ‘ Directory” for 1822-3 
under Cheltenham has “Stanton, Mrs., 
Indian poonah painter, 21, Bath Street.” 

Henry JOHN BEARDSHAW. 

27, Northumberland Road, Shettield. 


Prervres av TEpprncron (10 vii. 
| 88, 136).—These pictures represent Sibyls. 
Their names have suffered somewhat in 
the process of restoration or in that of 
transcription. ‘Silvia Samai’’ evidently 
=NSibylla Samia (the Samian Sibyl). “5. 
Edifica I conjecture to be Sibylla Delfica 
| (Delphica), the Sibyl of Delphi. (Have letters 
* Samia’ and Delfica,” and perhaps in 
'some other names, been painted above the 
‘line, and thus led to error in copying ?) 
| Silvia Europea ” might be Sibylla Euboica 
‘(another name for the Sibyl of Cume), 
unless Europea be here used to describe 
‘some Sibyl ordinarily known by another 
name (the Sibylla Cimmerica ?). “S. Atri- 
trea” is the Erythrean Sibyl. “S. Agrip- 
pina” I do not recognize. Is she Sibylla 
_/Egyptia (although this latter has been 
|identified with S. Persica) ? The Persian, 
_Phrygian, and Tiburtine Sibyls offer no 
| difficulty. 

The medallion picture representing the 
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Nativity refers to the legendary belief that (‘avoir de la galette’”; “il n’a pas de 


the Sibyls prophesied the coming of Christ. | galette”’); os ; 


picaillons ; pognon and 


The number of the Sibyls is variously | poignon ; radis ; rond. Among these braise 


given. Lactantius (‘ Inst.,’ i. 
from a lost work of Varro, enumerates ten. 
Among well-known representations of the 
Sibyls in art may be mentioned Michael 
Angelo’s on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, 
Raphael’s in the church: of S. Maria della 
Pace (Rome), and those in the marble 
pavement of the Duomo at Sienna. 
Epwarp BENSLY. 
University College, Aberystwyth. 


The paintings represent eight Sibyls. | 


The epithets of locality attached to each of 
them should probably be (in the order of 
the query) as follows: Samia, Delphica, 
Cuma, Erythrea, Aigyptia, Persica, Phrygia 
(or Frigia), and Tiburtina. 

8S. G. Hamiron. 


SLAVERY IN THE UNITED STATES: ITS 
Cessation (10 8. vii. 41).—I am glad that 
my careless blunder in confusing Lincoln’s 
Emancipation Proclamation of 1863 with 
the Thirteenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States adopted in 1865 
has met with such prompt correction from 
Mr. Forrest Morean of Hartford and 
Mr. J. G. Ewina of Chicago. 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, Mass. 


“THUNE”: FRENCH 
SLANG Worps (1058. vii. 8, 50).— Information 
gathered from slang dictionaries, Littré, 
and a Parisian friend enables me to state 
that thune or tune now belongs to what is 
called argot des malfaiteurs, that it is not a 
very well-known word, and that it actually 
means money in general rather than a five- 
frane piece. The last assertion is proved 
from the expression une thune de cing balles, 
that is, wne piéce de cing francs. 


The origin of the term is not clear; but. 


may I suggest that it might come from the 
word tune, derived from tun 2? (‘* Tun, s.m. 
Nom donné dans le département du Nord a 
la craie glauconieuse,” Littré.) It is true 


6), quoting and galette seem favourites. 


In conclusion, I will say that in older 
slang tune and tunebée were used for Bicétre 
(dépét-de mendicité) ; that twner meant to 
beg, and tuneur a beggar. But these are 
now marked as antiquated, and the same 
may be said of tune and qwil-de-beuf in the 
sense of a five-franc piece. 

M. 

“(Bil de bwuft. Piece de cing franes.” 

“Thune. Piece de cing francs dans largot des 
voleurs. On dit aussi hune de cing balles, 

See ‘ Dictionnaire de la Langue Verte,’ by 
Alfred Delvau, pp. 316 and 439 (Paris, 
C. Marpin et E. Flammarion, 1883). 


The ‘ Dictionnaire d’Argot, Fin de Siécle,” 
by Charles Virmaitre (Paris, 1894), states 
that tuner, to beg, is apocope of importuner, 
and that the word for the Prison de la Force, 
demolished in 1850, was tunobe, not tune ; 
other dictionaries give tunecon. It is pos- 
sible that the word for a five-franc piece is 
unconnected with the last two words. 
On p. 51, supra, read broque for beogue. 


May T add a few words to the list already 
given ?— 

Piéce Wor, Wonnet jaune, bouton, nap, ceil de 
perdrix, sénaqueé, sigle, signe. 

Piece argent, sonnette. 

Piéce de 5fr., gourdoche. 

Piece de 2fr., larantqué. 

Piéce de Lfr., point. 

Piece de 50 petite pistole. 

Piece de 2e., invalide, lasque. 

Piéce de We., Wede. 

Piece de 5c., broque, dirling, pétard, rotin. 

Centimes, bidoches. 

Epwarp LATHAM. 


Thune is not in any way connected with 
Lat. thunnus, a tunny fish, as H. L. 
opines. In Victor Hugo’s ‘Notre Dame 
de Paris,’ bk. ii. chap. vi., it is stated that 
the Roi de Thunes (Tunis) was the recognized 


‘head or king of the Parisian beggars, in 


that chalk and money do not seem nearly | 


related ; but when we find that another 
slang name for it in French is pldtre, we may 
reasonably suppose that the whiteness of 


chalk and plaster must have suggested | 


silver. 


pieces,”” or money in general. 


company with the Duke of Egypt and the 
Emperor of Galilee, who held sway respect- 
ively over the gipsies and the Jews: hence, 
in the language of French thieves, thune, 
apparently derived from ‘ Tunis” signifies 
Thune de 


As Mr. PLatr is collecting popular names cing balles, or simply Thune, means a five- 
of coins, perhaps the following list of words franc piece, as thune de camelotte does 
will interest him. They all mean money | spuriousmoney. Bille, from billon, base coin, 
in French modern slang: Nerf de la guerre ; is another rogues’ word for money; while 
quibus ; beurre; biscuit; braise ; galette _ billemont is their denomination for paper 
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money. See ‘Argot and Slang,’ by Albert 
Barrére (London, Whittaker, 1889). 
N. W. 
Philadelphia. 


SURNAME (10 vii. 109).—What- 
ever be the origin of the Manx form, it is 
quite certain that, in most instances, Ward 
is native English. Bardsley rightly points 
out that the English name has really two 
origins, closely related. Thus in 1273 we 
meet with ** Thomas le Warde,” 7.e., Thomas 
the guard, warder, or guardian, from the 
A.-S. weard, a warder, so ancient that it 
occurs in Béowulf.? And secondly, also 
in 1273, we meet with a name of local or 
official origin, in the case of * Walter de la 
Warde,” i.e. Walter of the guard, from the 
A.-S. weard, fem. sb. (genitive wearde), a 
ward, a watch, a guard. There can be no 
doubt as to these results. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 

See 9S. iii. 8, 72. The Gaelic Ward has 
nothing to do with the English Ward. The 
latter comes from two sources. In most 
cases it is an official name, having the mean- 
ing of watchman or guard. Sometimes, 
however, it is local, meaning at the place 
of the ward or guard. In early documents 
these two forms are kept distinct, the official 
name appearing as “le Ward,” the terri- 
torial name as ** de la Ward.” 

Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


This name, though scattered over a 
large part of England, is found in greatest 
number in Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, and 
in the Midland counties, especially those 
of Leicester and Rutland, Notts, Derby, 
Stafford, Warwick, Northampton, Cam- 
bridge, &c. It is infrequent in the four 
northernmost counties of England, and is 
similarly absent or relatively uncommon in 
the counties to the south of a line joining 
Bristol and London. The name signifies a 
ward or keeper, and we find it with this 
meaning in such compound names as Wood- 
ward, the old title of a forest-keeper ;* 


Milward, the keeper of a mill (probabiy | 


some manorial or monastic mill), and Mil- 
man, the same; Kenward, the dog-keeper, 
or more probably Kineward, the cow-keeper. 
Aylward, the ale-keeper; Durward, the 
porter or door-keeper ; Hayward, the keeper 
of a common herd of cattle belonging to 
some town; while the extinct Doveward 


*** An ofticer that walks with a forest-bill, and 


takes cognizance of all offences committed, at the 
= swain-mote or court of attachments ” (Bailey's 
uct. 


was probably a keeper of the manorial 
pigeons. 

The births, deaths, and marriages of 
persons bearing the surname of Ward 
registered in one year, viz., between 1 July, 
1837, and 30 June, 1838, both inclusive, 
were 985 births, 811 deaths, and 522 mar- 
riages. 

In 1852 there were 187 traders bearing the 
surname of Ward, according to the * London 
Directory ’ of that date. 

ALFRED SYDNEY Lewis. 

Library, Constitutional Club. 


My grandmother’s maiden name (on the 
maternal side) was Ward. She belonged 
to the West Riding of Yorkshire branch. 
The Wards have intermarried with my own 
family for generations; indeed, my only 
sister’s present name is Ward. Like Mr, 
C. S. Jerram, I have always been given to 
understand it represented ‘* Guard,” and 
this impression finds confirmation in the 
pages of ‘The Norman People,’ an anony- 
mous work published, in 1874, by H. 8. 
King & Co., and dedicated by the author 
“To the memory of Percy, Viscount Strang- 
ford.” Therein (pp. 440-1) we read :-— 

“Ward, from Gar. or Garde, near Corbeil, Isle of 
France. Ingelram de Warda_occurs in Northants, 
1130, and Ralph de Gar, in Norfolk ¢. Henry IT. 
(Blometield, ix. 5). John de Warda of Norfolk 
ocewrs 1194 (R.C.R.). In 1286 and 1290 Stephen de 
Ware and Thomas de Ware are mentioned as hold- 
ing fiefs there (hid., 359-360). From the latter 
descended the Lords of Tottington, Pickenham, 
and Dudlington, of whom John Ward (14th cen- 
tury) acquired Kirkby - Beadon, and from him 
lineally descended the first Lord Ward and the 
Earls of Dudley. 

“The Viscounts Bangor descend from a branch 
seated in Yorkshire, where Robert de la Gar (12th 
century) gave lands to Selby Abbey (Burton, * Mon. 
Ebor.,’ 396), after which, Simon Warde held a 
Knight's fee in York, 1195 (Lib. Nig.), and, with 
William his son, gave lands to Esholt Priory 
(‘bid., 139). Robert de la Warde was summoned 
by writ, as_a baron, 1299. A branch settled in 
| Tveland Elizabeth, from which descend the 
| Viscounts Bangor.” 


Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


CALIFORNIAN ENGLISH: AMERICAN COIN- 
|'Names (10 S. vi. 381; vii. 36, 136).—TI 
think Mr. Penny’s suggestion (anie, p. 37) 
that ticky is a corruption of tizzy, from tester 
Fr. teston, a very good one, though I doubt 
\if it can be authenticated. I have never 
heard the derivation of the word discussed, 
‘but from my knowledge of South Africa 
I am disposed to connect it with tick, Du. 
| Seek or tiek, a mite, of the family Acarina 
|(Ixodidz). Diminutives, it may be ob- 
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served, abound both in Dutch and in Cape | edition (1889) refers to the statue of George 
Dutch. Those who have visited the | III. in Cockspur Street, which I believe 
country districts of the colony will be familiar stands exactly at the junction of that street 
with that noisome pest, the cattle tick, an with Pall Mall.* 7 ; 

elongated organism of shiny leaden hue—| Haydn also mentions a statue of George I. 
considerably longer than the more circular in Grosvenor Square. This was much 
bush tick—which speedily attaches itself | mutilated on 11 March, 1727. A contem- 
to the skins of horses and cattle when they porary account records the following injuries 
run loose upon the veldt, and frequently —‘“ the left leg torn off, the sword and 
ruins the udders of cows by eating away | truncheon broken off, the neck hacked as 
In size and | if designed to cut off the head, and a libel 


one or more of the teats. 
general appearance it offers a certain resem- 
blance to the small threepenny bit, to which 
the lively imagination of the native Boer 
may, I can well believe, have compared it, 


left at the place.” Apparently the statue 
was eventually taken away, for Timbs, 
writing in 1855 (* Curiosities of London’), 
says: “The stone pedestal in the centre 


from the liability of the coin to get easily [of the square] once bore an equestrian 


lost, and its being often hard to obtain as 
change away from the larger towns—where 
coppers, by the by, are alone procurable. 


‘statue of George I.” 


Haydn would appear, 
therefore, to be somewhat out of date in 
recording it amongst “the chief public 


This is, of course, only my conjecture ; but | statues of London” in 1889. His reference 


perhaps some African correspondent of 

“N. & Q.’ will be able to throw further 

light upon a matter that is of more than local 

interest. N. W. Hitt. 
Philadelphia. 


Rey. R. Grant (10 8. vii. 88).—Some 
account of the Rev. Richard Grant will be 
found in Miss Mary G. Lupton’s ‘ History 
of the Parish of Blackbourton,’ printed by 
the Oxfordshire Archxological Society, 8vo, 
Banbury, 1903, pp. 101-3. 

W. D. Macray. 

‘Tue History oF SeLe-DEFENCE’ (10 S. 
vi. 489).—Might the author of this book 
have been Sir R. L’Estrange, who flourished 
at the same period, and was also a Carolist ? 
He too, in the first edition of ‘ An Account 
of the Growth of Knavery ’ (London, 1678), 
p- 61, uses ‘“ President ” in the sense of 
precedent ; and this does not seem to have 
been a common mistake in English books 
at that period. 

On p. 6 of the *‘ Account’ he speaks of 
“'Transprosing the First Painter.” On 
p- 63, he asks, many Reverend 
Divines were poyson’d in Peter-House ? ” 
and says :— 

“T could give you the History of their Spiriting 
away several Persons of Honour for Slaves; their 
Sale of three, or four score Gentlemen to the 
Barbadoes.” 

Sir Roger, however, does not fill his book 

with so many theological arguments as one 

finds in ‘ The History of Self-Defence.’ 
Epwarp 8. Dopgson. 


STATUES OF THE GEoRGEs (10 S. vii. 66). 
—I do not think it can be said that all the 
statues mentioned by Mr. Lynn are ignored 
by Haydn’s ‘Dictionary of Dates.’ My 


' to a statue of George III. at Somerset House 


is, I believe, perfectly correct. 

With respect to the statue of George IV. 
in Trafalgar Square, 1 may say that a 
trenchant and _ sarcastic notice thereon 
appeared in The Atheneum of 13 Jan., 1844 ; 
but in The Illustrated London News of 
24 Feb., 1844, a favourable notice was 
given, accompanied by an engraving of the 
statue. 

There is, I believe, a statue of George II. 
in Golden Square. Dickens refers to it in 
the second chapter of ‘ Nicholas Nickleby ’ 
as “the mournful statue, the guardian 
genius of a little wilderness of shrubs, in 
the centre of the square.” Another statue 
of this monarch is in the Grand Square at 
Greenwich Hospital. It represents the king 


in the garb of a Roman Emperor, and on the 
pedestal is a Latin inscription. In 1748 a 
statue of George I. was set up in the centre 
of Leicester Square. Having suffered badly 
from neglect and mutilation, it eventually 
(in 1874) gave place to the statue of Shake- 
speare which now graces the site. 
Joun T. Pace. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


With reference to Mr. Lynn’s observation 
that “every statue should have a@ name,” 
I may relate that some time ago I was 
passing (and of course inspecting) the very 
fine statue outside the Houses of Parliament, 
when some strangers asked whose statue 
that was. I said, Richard I.,” and passed 


Then I thought, Am I mistaken, or 


on. 
So I returned, 


cannot those people read ? 


* An engraving of this statue with an account of 


its inauguration, appeared in 7'he Mirror of 20 Aug., 
1836. 


L 
L 
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went carefully round the statue, and, | grabber, they may now be seen by any 


greatly to my astonishment, found there was 
no inscription. 

This is no worse than the Oxford colleges, 
which are all without name, and tens of 
thousands of visitors have to be continually 
asking, ““ What is this college 7” In reply 
I have been told that it would vulgarize 
them to put up names. I can only say 
that if all the talent at Oxford can find no | 
way of putting up the names artistically, | 
theirs is a sorry case. 1 should suggest plain | 


| Stratford-on-Avon pilgrim. Mr. EpGcumBe 
should consult J. O. Halliwell’s Account of 
|New Place,’ 1864, folio, and Bellew’s work 
on the same subject, *Shakespeare’s House 
at New Place,’ 1863. 8vo; and I would add 
(that Mr. W. C. Hazlitt’s * Life of Shake- 
speare also deserves universal study.” 
Wa. JAGGARD. 


Li Verpot 


QUEEN VicroRIA OF Spain: NAME-DaAy 


gold and plain ti not any artistically | 
involved “black letter.’ which takes so 
long to make out that one gives it up. 
THOMAs. 

West Inprian Mitirary Recorps (10 8. 
vi. 428, 476; vii. 14, 78).—The following | 
extract from The Broad Arrow of 26 January | 
may be of interest (" Promotion Prospects,’ | 
94) 


“Among the officers who sutier peculiar hard- 
dite by reason of these unfortunate. reductions 


may be instanced those of the West India Regi- 
ments, who have endured more of the ‘ups and 
downs,’ the expansions and reductions of military 


life than perhaps any other corps. Students of 
military history do not need to be reminded of the 
terrible mor tality among the British troops serving 
in the West Indies at the end of the eighteenth 
century. In consequence of this excessive death 
rate, Which shocked even the Ministers of those 
days, no fewer than twelve West India Regiments 
were raised about 1800, of which however, more 
Haldano, tour were reduced two vears later, while 
the remainder served on until the tinal fall "of the 
tirst Napoleon. Within the next ten years six more 
of the West India Regiments were disbanded, but 
in 1840 one was added to the two which survived, 
and two more were raised some fifteen or sixteen 
years later. All these three had however dis- 
appeared trom the ‘Army List’ by 1870, and for the 
next eighteen years the two regiments which re- 
mained were given what no doubt they needed in 
common with the Army of to-day—a rest. Mr. 
Brodrick added a third battalion to what had by 
now come to be called the Ist and 2nd Battalions of 
the West India Regiment, but Mr. Brodrick’ s 
hantling was strangled almost at its birth.” 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


The th, 10th, 11th, and 12th West India 
Regiments were raised in 1799, and dis- 
banded in 1803. Vide ‘Army Lists’ for 
those years. C. J. Duranp, Col. 

Grange Villa, Guernsey. 


SHAKESPEARE’S ResIpDENCE New PLace 
(10 8. vii. 66).—Mr. EpGcuMBE is correct in 
thinking that some portions of Shakespeare’s 
final residence remain. They consist of 
parts of the foundations, brought to light 
some time ago when a mass of débris was 
removed from the site. Carefully guarded 
by wire screens from the too-zealous souvenir 


| honour of the Queen Mother. 


8. vii. 30, 76).—Is Mr. Grisseun right in 
calling the Queen-Consort of His Catholic 
Majesty “ Her Catholic Majesty?) At any 
rate, he is wrong in saying that ‘* when she 
-was conditionally baptized ” she took only 
‘the additional name of Mary. She took 
the additional name of Christina also, in 
Her full name 
now is Victoria Eugenia Julia Ena Maria 
Christina, but the *Almanach de Gotha’ 
drops * Julia Ena Maria.” 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

CHURCHYARD CovuGH ” (10 8. vii. 7).— 
This expression has long been familiar to me. 
1 inherited a cough of this description from 
my venerable mother, who died the year 
before last, at the age of eighty-five. She 
was subject to a similar cough all her life. 
I remember the use of the term particularly 


well. As a young man I lodged in 1863 
with an old lady in Camberwell. Once, 
when | had been * barking” rather more 


than usual, I said, in reply to her remark 
of sympathy, “Oh! 1 shall be all right 
when IL get rid of this cough.” “AY” 
she said, gravely and with emphasis, “ you 
will never Jose’ that churchyard cough in 
this world.” As a matter of absolute fact, 
that surmise (expressed nearly forty-four 
years ago) has, so far, proved correct, for L 
still suffer from the same weakness. The 
name only has changed. My doctor calls it 
* gout in the throat.” Harry Hems. 

Fair Pavk, Exeter. 

This expression is by no means dying out 
either in Northamptonshire or Warwickshire. 
It is still a hackneyed expression, and con- 
tinually used by all classes of society con- 


| cerning persons who have bad colds accom- 


panied by a harsh, barking cough. I have 

known the term all my life, and besides the 

two counties named I have met with it in 

London and Essex— in fact, it seems to be 

quite cosmopolitan. JOHN T. Pace. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


This term has been applied to the hollow 
cough which ends with a rattle of crepita- 
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It is heard at the final stage of 
MEDICULUS. 


tions. 
pulmonary consumption. 


HoLep-SToNE FoukK- LoRE: NIGHT- 
HAGS ” (10 S. vii. 26).—The fairies plat the 
manes of horses, and make elf-locks in order 
toride. Keightley in his * Fairy Mythology,’ 
speaking of the French fairies, says :— 

* They are fond of mounting and galloping the 
horses; their seat is on the neck, and they tie 
together locks of the mane to form stirrups.” 
Mercutio in ‘ Romeo and Juliet ’ says :— 

This is that very Mab, 

That plats the manes of horses in the night : 

And bakes the elf-locks in foul sluttish hairs, 
Which, once untangled, much misfortune bodes. 
Mercutio also speaks of Mab as a hag, who is 

the same as the nightmare. 

The night-hag, of whom Milton speaks 
in * Paradise Lost,’ is not one that rides 
horses. She is a spirit, supposed to hurt 
children, and may be identical with Lilith. 
Perhaps the riding fairy has been confounded 
with her without reason. In popular tra- 
dition the fairies are sometimes confounded 
with witcbes or devils. EK. YARDLEY. 

As a contribution to the folk-lore of night- 
hags, I may mention that I used to hear 
from my father of a woman in Hampshire 
who was accustomed to hang a scythe over 
her children’s bed. When asked the reason, 
she replied, ‘It’s to keep the hags from 
riding the childer by nights.” H. T. W. 


MARLBOROUGH WHEELS (10 8S. vi. 386, 
436).—IL think I can explain the point in 
question. A‘ malbrouk ” or “ malbrough ” 
was a vehicle formerly in vogue in France 
as a kind of stage coach, named, I suppose, 
in honour of the victor of Blenheim. It is 
this description of carriage, no doubt, that 
Mistral had in mind in the verses quoted by 
Sr. SwirHin. Larousse cites the following 
from Proudhon as descriptive of the ‘* mal- 
brough’s ” utility: ‘* Expéditeurs, destina- 
taires, tout le monde reviendra a Ja Malbrouk, 
a la putache; sil faut, on désertera la 
locomotive.” N. W. Hirt. 

Philadelphia. 


Hornsey Woop House: HaArrincay 
House (10 8S. vii. 106).—In my Place- 
Names of Cambridgeshire ’ (1901) I explain 
at full length the origin of names ending in 
-ingay, and cannot repeat it allhere. Briefly, 
they go back to A.-S. -inga-eg, where -inga 
is a genitive plural, and ¢g is the Mercian 
form of 7eg, an island, or place with streams 
round or near it. The -ar-, as in clark 
(clerk), goes back to A.-S. -er-. Moreover 
the O. Mercian ¢g is constantly spelt as 


heye, haie, &c., by Norman scribes who were 
uncertain of their initial sounds. Hence the 
thirteenth-century Harengheye comes out 
as A.-S. Heringa-eg, or “island of the 
| Herings.” Hering occurs as a_ personal 
‘name in the * A.-S. Chronicle,’ Laud MS., 
junder the date 603. Hence many English 
| place-names, such as Harrington, Harring- 
worth, Harringay, Herringfleet, Herrington, 
‘from the gen. pl. Heringa ; and Herringswell, 
‘from the gen. sing. Heringes. Observe that 
jthe name Hering actually goes back 
to the sixth century; for Hering in the 
* Chronicle ’ was grown up in 603. — 
WALTER W. SKEAT. 


Mr. Marriotr in his most interesting 
note refers to the identification of Hornsey 
Wood House in 1764 with “The Horns.” 
The authority for this, as mentioned by 
Mr. Wroth (‘London Pleasure Gardens,’ 
p. 169), is * Low-Life ; or, One Half of the 
World Knows not how the Other Half Live,’ 
p. 46. Here is the passage :— 

Hour IX. 

From Eight till Nine o’clock on Sunday morning. 
aciat The great Room at ‘The Horns’ at Hornsey- 
Wood, crowded with Men, Women, and Children, 
eating Rolls and Butter, and drinking of Tea, at an 
extravagant Price. 

There was a Breakfasting-Hutt near 
Sadler’s Wells, but this was rather an early 
hour for so distant a resort. 

Mazzinghi (* History and Guide to London,’ 
1792) provides a further variation of the 
name, identifying it, in the account “ Of 
the most frequented Tea Gardens.” as 
‘** Hornsey House.” 

‘The Picture of London,’ 1803 (p. 369), 
gives its full title and a favourable notice :— 

** Hornsey - Wood - House and Tea Gardens.—A 
most interesting place, celebrated for the peculiar 
beauty of the wood adjoining. As no expense has 
been spared to render this an elegant house of 
accommodation, it stands first on the list of places 
of this description. Dinners provided for large 
parties.” 

The first work we turn to on matters 
relating to suburban London, *‘ The Ambu- 
lator,’ does not identify the house by name. 
The first edition, 1774, says (p. 94) :— 

“ About a mile nearer this is a coppice of young 

trees, called Hornsey Wood, at the entrance of 
which is a public-house, to which great numbers of 
persons resort from the City. This house, being 
situated on the top of a hill, affords a delightful 
prospect of the neighbouring country.” 
The eighth edition, 1796, reprints this, with 
a slight alteration more closely indicating 
its position as “in the footway from this 
village [Hornsey] to Highbury Barn at 
Islington.” ALECK ABRAHAMS. 
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IXINGSLEY’S STAND (10 8S. vii. 109).— 
This name is derived from the heroic conduct 
of Kingsley and his regiment at, and imme- 
diately after, the battle of Minden. Par- 
ticulars are given in Cannon’s ‘ Historical 
Record of the 20th Regiment,’ pp. 16-19, 
where it is stated that 

“the severe loss sustained by the regiment at the 
battle occasioned Prince Ferdinand to give direc- 
tions, on the 2nd of August, in general orders, that 
*Kingsley’s Regiment of the British line, from its 
severe loss, will cease to do duty’; but the sur- 
viving otticers and soldiers were animated with zeal 
for the service, and a praiseworthy esprit de corps 
led them to solicit to be permitted to take every 
duty which came to their turn, and on the 4th ot 
August, it was stated in general orders, ‘ Kingsley’s 
Regiment, at its own request, will resume its portion 
of duty in the line.’ ” 

Kingsley was colonel of the regiment from 
1756 to 1769. His portrait was painted by 
Reynolds. The regiment is now the Lan- 
cashire Fusiliers. W.S. 

LT have always understood this expression 
to refer to the stand that Col. Iingsley 
made to keep his regiment in the fighting 
line after their distinguished services at the 
battle of Minden. The old 20th Regiment 
has now become the Ist Battalion of the Lan- 
cashire Fusiliers ; but when a separate entity 
its territorial title was that of the East 
Devon Regiment of Foot, and their nick- 
name that of the ** Minden Boys.” I have 
notes of three books relating to this regi- 
ment, viz., the ofticial ‘ Historical Record of 
the 20th or East Devonshire Regiment, 
1688-1848,’ published by Parker in 1848; 
Lieut. Barlow’s * Orders, Memoirs, &c., 
connected with the 20th Regiment,’ pub- 
lished in 1868; and ‘The History of the 
20th Regiment,’ by Lieut. and Quarter- 
master Smyth, published by Simpkin in 
1889. I cannot say at the moment whether 
any one of these refers especially to the 
expression at the head of this reply. 

Yarrow Barpock. 

For a description of the feats which gained 
the title of ‘* Kingsley’s Stand” see the 
Hon. J. W. Fortescue’s ‘ History of the 
British Army,’ 1899, vol. ii. pp. 485-97. 

J. HotpeEN 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (10 S. 
vii. 49)—In “ Timidi nunquam statuerunt 
tropeum” there is no need to substitute 
statucre tor statuerunt, so as to make the words 
part of a hexameter. The Latin is the 
translation given in Erasmus’s ‘ Adagia’ 
of a Greek proverb quoted by Plato in his 
‘Critias’? (LO8c, “AAAG yap dvépes 
See p. 691, col. 2, 
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of J. J. Gryneus’s ed. of the ‘ Adagia ” 
(1629), under the main heading ‘ Timiditas.’ 

Erasmus, it will be seen, before citing 
Plato’s words, gives the quotation 

"AXN of yap dOvpotvres avdpes ovrore 

Tporatov 

At enim tropheum nobile haud vnquam viri, 

Statuere pauidi, 
adding ‘‘Suidas ex Eupolide citat.” The 
attribution to Eupolis is an error due to the 
fact that in the early editions of Suidas’s. 
lexicon two entries have been run into one. 
See Gaisford’s ed. of Suidas, vol. i. cols. 168-9. 
The words, even in the form printed in 
Erasmus, are not a metrical success. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 

(Mr. R. Prervorst also refers to Erasmus’s 

* Adagia.'} 


ANAGRAMS ON Pius X. (108. i. 146, 253).— 
The words ‘ Iosephus Cardinalis Sarto,” the 
official title of the Pope regnant before his 
election, yield the following anagrams, which 
are not out of place in the present state of 
France. It may be that Mr. J. B. Warne- 
WRIGHT, in whose reply *‘ men ” ought to be 
man, has seen others even more & propos. 

1. Ruinas fecisti! Solda oras! (Thou hast made 
ruins: thou beggest for full pay ! These words may 
also mean prayer is, Mend them!” the 
ruins, from the Low Latin verb so/dare make 
solid.) 

2. Stas Francis e uid doloris. (Thou standest up, 
from the road to sorrow, for the Frances.) 

3. Ast Francis es doloris uia. (But thou art away 
of grief for Frenchmen. ) 

4. Is Iesus alfijt Francos radio. (This Jesus 
nourishes the French with a tlash of light.) 

Francie suis sat doloris. (Knough grief for his 
people in France.) 

6. Eius dolor a Francis satis. (His grief from the 
Frenchmen is sufticient. ) 

7. Saluto Francos sine radiis. (I greet French- 
men without rods.) 

Epwarp 8. Dopcson. 

SHADOW - CATCHER = PHOTOGRAPHER: 
(10 8. vii. 67).—A few years ago a photo- 
grapher—named Cooper, if I remember 
rightly—had premises on the east side of 
Ning William Street, London Bridge, and 
used to advertise by means of handbills 
distributed outside his place of business, 
These announcements were always headed : 

Of those for whom we fond emotions cherish 

Secure the shadow, ere the substance perish. 

F. A. 


I remember that forty years ago it was 
considered ‘‘ funny ”’ to call photographers 
shadow-smashers and physog-makers.”’ 
Shadow-catchers seems an improvement. 
The most-used term, however, was ‘“ like-- 
ness-takers.”’ THos. RATCLIFFE. 
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SoNNETS BY ALFRED AND FREDERICK 
Tennyson (10 S. vii. 89).—Alfred Tenny- 
son’s sonnet ‘Me my own Fate to lasting 
sorrow doometh,” was reproduced in ‘Alfred 
Lord Tennyson: a Memoir by his Son,’ 
1897, vol. i. p. 65. It is not included in any 
of the authorized editions of Tennyson’s 
collected works. It was first privately 
reprinted by RK. H. Shepherd in ‘The New 
Timon and the Poets, with other Omitted 
Poems,’ 1876, p. 9. 

I am sorry that I cannot give any infor- 
mation about Frederick Tennyson’s sonnet. 
R. A. Ports. 


Alfred Tennyson’s sonnet repub- 
lished in ‘ Alfred, Lord Tennyson’ (vol. i. 
p- 67), under the title of * Lasting Sorrow.’ 
It may possibly also be found in the * Sup- 
pressed Poems’ of Tennyson by Mr. J. C. 
Thomson, of Wimbledon, the editor of a 
‘ Bibliography of Tennyson,’ as this gentle- 
man claims to have included all the un- 
collected poems prior to 1862. 

8S. BuTTERWORTH. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


Cassell’s Book of Quotations, Proverbs, and THouse- 
hold Words. By W. Gurney Benham. (Cassell 
«& Co.) 

A vortLy volume of twelve hundred and odd pages 

has been issued by Messrs. Cassell under the above 

title. The plan ot the work is somewhat ambitious, 
as it contains not only a large collection of general 
quotations, but also more than 200 pages of Latin 
proverbs, phrases, &c., besides extracts from Greek, 

German, French, and other languages. Then, as if 

this were not sutticient for one volume, there is 

given an extensive collection of proverbs and mis- 
cellaneous waifs and strays, the whole followed by 

a complete verbal index of nearly 400 pages. There 

is matter enough here for at least three volumes, 

and it is probable that the compiler’s weakness lies 
in his undertaking too much. The quotations are 
naturally much the same as those in other collec- 
tions, but embody considerable additions which 
should be useful. Mr. Benham makes the mistake 
of assigning ‘ Britain’s Ida’ to both Spenser and 

Phineas Fletcher; the quotations also from Bailey's 

‘Festus’ need some definite reference to such a 

voluminous poem. It should be noted that the 

author acknowledges assistance from our own 
columns, which are full of the varied erudition of 
many scholars. 

The portion devoted to proverbs is the least satis- 
factory part of the work. Although, of course, it 
is seldom possible to give the author of a proverb, 
we think thatin a collection of this kind the earliest 
known instance ought to be furnished. Mr. Benham 
appears to have incorporated Heywood’s collection 
of 1546 and that of Ray, with many parallel 
passages from foreign sources, but with few refer- 
ences to any earlier work in which the proverbs 


occur. Thus fool’s bolt is soon shot” is given 
from Herbert ; but Heywood has the same words. 
A still earlier instance is ‘‘Sottes bolt is sone 
i-scohte” in the ‘ Proverbs of Alfred,’ as published 
both by Wright and Halliwell in ‘ Reliquiz Antique” 
and the Early English Text Society; while ‘‘Wim- 
mennes bolt is sone schote” appears in ‘ Sir Beues 
of Hamtoun,’ also issued by the E.E.T.S. “A 
burnt child tire dredth” is given from Heywood, 
with a reference to Chaucer ; but 


Brend child fur dredth, 

Quoth Hendyng, 
is among the proverbs of Hendyng printed in 
Wright and Halliwell. ‘‘If the pon will not 
come to Mahomet, Mahomet will goto the mountain,” 
is assigned to Ray’s collection ; but Bacon has it in 
Essay xii. on * Boldness.’ Many other instances 
could be given. 

Among ‘ Household Words’ ‘‘The Republic of 
Letters” is given to Goldsmith; but Fielding, in 
‘Tom Jones,’ bk. xiv. chap, i., had_used it before 
him. ‘ Bag and baggage” is quoted from Richard 
Huloet’s  *‘Abecedarium Anglico - Latinum pro 
Tyrunculis,’ 1552; but earlier instances may be 
— in Berners’s translation of Froissart, published 
in 1525. 

Still, if the work does not satisfy everybody.. 
it will be much used, as the index ‘is long and 
thorough. 


Birmingham and Midland Institute: Birmingham 
Archwvological Society Transactions. No. 7. (Wal- 
sall, printed for subscribers only.) 

Mr. J. A. Cosstns gives an account of what must 

have nm a very interesting excursion. The first 

‘lace at which the party stopped was Wootton 

Varwen, but on the way they passed near Henley,. 
a hill on which formerly stood one of the Montfort 
castles, which it_is thought was destroyed some 
time during the Wars of the Roses. It is, however, 
almost certain that the hill had been entrenched 
and fortitied in days long before castles, as we 
understand the term, were built in this country. 
The little church on the lower part of the hill is of 
the twelfth century. It is suggested that it also 
was a work of the Montforts. The streets of 
Henley are wide, perhaps for the sake of holding 
markets. The fourteenth - century cross must, so 
late as the beginning of the last century, have been 
a noteworthy object. Since then it has been shame- 
fully mutilated. Now the head has entirely gone ; 
and had it not been for the intervention of the- 
Birmingham Institute, the shaft also would have- 
probably perished. 

There is a fifteenth-century pulpit at Wootton 
Warwen, which, as we see it in the engraving that 
is furnished, must have suffered little damage in 
the course of four centuries. Coughton Court was. 
visited. The moat has been filled up, and much 
tasteless havoc was perpetrated about 1780; but 
the tower gateway yet remains, and is regarded as 
one of the noblest buildings of the kind in England. 

*The Hundreds of Warwickshire,’ b r. B. 
Walker, is an elaborate paper, the result of great 
labour. The courts of some of the hundreds held 
for the recovery of small debts existed till quite 
modern days. Though interesting as survivals from 
remote times, they had become so subject to abuse 
that yew few persons were sorry to be rid of them. 

Mr. John Humphreys has a paper on ‘The 
Habingtons of Hindlip and The Gunpowder Plot.” 
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It contains an engraving of Hindlip Hall, which 
was evidently a highly picturesque Tudor mansion. 
It was pulled down long ago. We are told by a 
writer who had seen it that it contained many 
hiding-places and secret passages. 

Mr. R. H. Murray’s paper on the evolution of 
church chancels will be found useful in) many 
respects. The engravings showing the arrangement 
of the chancels during the Puritan ascendancy are 
important contributions to knowledge. The writer, 
who is evidently a humorous person, tells a story of 
a certain church in Gloucestershire where a stranger 
clergyman, on a certain occasion, was called upon 
to preach, and was asked by the churchwarden if 
he would deliver his discourse from the reading- 
desk, as a hen-turkey was sitting on her nest in the 
pulpit. A similar tale is current as to several of 
the churches in the fenlands of the East Coast, with 
the variation that a goose takes the place of the 
turkey. The story occurs in Arthur Young's 
“General View of the Agriculture of the County of 
Lincoln,’ 1799, p. 437; but it is probably far older 
than his time. 


The Quarterly Review: January, 107, (Murray.) 

*Foxuustine AND New’ is an admirable 
paper. It is unsigned, but obviously written by 
some one who has had a manysided experience of 
the sport. He is not only conversant with Beck- 
ford’s ‘Thoughts on Hunting,’ but also knows his 
Nimrod and Surtees, as well as many of the earlier 
and more recent sporting beoks. The writer gives 
what seems to be a complete catalogue of the ladies 
who own packs of hounds at this day, and it is 
highly satisfactory to note that all are reported to 
be well acguainted with the duties of the position. 
Lady Steers, who is spoken of as the most famous 
horsewoman of the eighteenth century, kept a pack 
of hounds at Hattield, and was the first woman who 
was master of hounds. This we do not doubt is 
strictly true, if we regard hunting from the sports- 
man’s point of view only, but surely not otherwise. 
In far earlier times the Northern shires possessed 
women who kept dogs of various kinds for the 
purpose of killing foxes, which they regarded as 
noxious vermin which ate the lambs and_ pillaged 
the hen-roosts. Lady Salisbury’s was a pack of 
dwarf hounds, and the uniform sky-blue. Scarlet 
had not then become the almost universal garb in 
the hunting field. It may be well to remember this, 
for we fear there are yet people who still hold to 
the fable that it has been the costume of the hunt- 
ing man since the days of William Rufus. It seems 
there are about 175 packs of hounds in our island. 
This means about 12,000 hounds, and the expen- 
diture is reckoned at half a million sterling, a sum 
which would have horrified the old - fashioned 
utilitarian. 

Mr. R. E. Prothero writes on ‘The Growth of the 
Historical Novel.’ We have been much interested 
in his paper, which shows wide reading ; but some 
of the books he mentions can hardly be included in 
the historical series. If they were, nearly all novels 
might find a place with them. We have read hardly 
one which does not indicate—usually in a manner 
exaggerated more or less—-the manners of the times 
in which the writer flourished. ‘The Gipsey Girl,’ 
by Hannah Maria Jones, published in 1837, is, for 
example, worthless as literature, but — as we 
imagine, unconsciously to the writer — conveys 
instruction as to the manners of the time in which 
she lived. 


Prof. C. H. Herford’s ‘Ruskin and the Gothic 
Revival’ goes back to an earlier time than that 
usually attributed to that movement. Did 
Gothic in truth ever wholly die out? There is 
seventeenth-century Gothic at Oxford ; and we have 
seen chests of the same character, undoubtedly 
made by village carpenters, bearing dates of the 
early part of the eighteenth century. 

Miss Ida Taylor's article on the Hotel de Ram- 
houillet and that by Prof. Saintsbury entitled 
‘Honoré de Balzac and M. Brunetiére’ are both 
well worth reading. 


Messrs. J. W. Vickers & Co. have sent us their 
Newspaper Gazetteer, This annual reference book 
of the press for the United Kingdom and the 
colonies is a with its usual accuracy. The 
editor modestly states in his short introduction 
that ‘‘any suggestions which may be likely to lead 
to corrections and improvements will be gladly 
received and greatly valued.’ 


THE SHAKESPEARE HEAD Press, which has just 
completed the printing of the magnificent ‘* Strat- 
ford Town” Shakespeare, announces a second series 
of Mr. Charles Crawford’s ‘Collectanea.’ This 
volume consists of articles showing the influence 
exercised by Montaigne on Webster and Marston, 
and the relations between the styles of Donne and 
Webster, illustrated by a number of parallel pas- 
sages. But the most interesting part is the study 
of the ‘‘ Bacon-Shakespeare Question,” to which 
Mr. Crawtord has given six years’ close attention. 
It consists of a serious refutation of Baconian 
arguments, proving that Bacon’s supporters are ill 
acquainted not only with the mass of Elizabethan 
literature, but also with the work of Bacon himself. 

THE same Press will issue shortly ‘A Cypress 
Grove,’ by Drummond of Hawthornden. Mr. A. H. 
Bullen contributes a short introduction, and Fin- 
layson’s mezzotint of Cornelius Johnson’s portrait 
of Drummond is reproduced as frontispiece. ‘To the 
students of the works of Sir Thomas Browne the 
finished prose of his Scottish precursor has a special 
interest. This interesting reprint will be issued on 
hand-made paper, tastefully printed and bound. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ox all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

N. W. H. (Philadelphia). —No charge is made 
for insertion of any queries. For ‘* So long” see 
9S. vii. 129, 238, 297. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to * The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
| lishers”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
| Lane, E.C. 
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THE ATHENZUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 

NELSON'S LADY HAMILTON. PARISH LIFE IN MEDLEVAL ENGLAND. 

THOMAS EDWARD BROWN, THE MANX POET: AN APPRECIATION. 

RICHARD III.: HIS LIFE AND CHARACTER. 

HARRY AND URSULA. THE KINSMAN. EXTON MANOR. AMALIA. LIVING LIES. 
KATE BANNISTER. AMAZEMENT. THE BUILDERS. 

BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 

A STAFF OFFICER'S SCRAP-BOOK. THE OUTLOOK IN IRELAND. THROUGH SAVAGE 
EUROPE. LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. THE TOTALL DISCOURSE OF THE RARE 
ADVENTURES AND PAINEFULL PEREGRINATIONS OF LONG NINETEENE 
YEARES TRAVAYLES FROM SCOTLAND TO THE MOST FAMOUS KINGDOMES IN 
EUROPE, ASIA, AND AFFRICA. THE PRINTERS, STATIONERS, AND BOOK- 
BINDERS OF WESTMINSTER AND LONDON FROM 1476 TO 1535. SUBJECT 
CLASSIFICATION. BRAINTREE AND BOCKING. 

THACKERAY AND JOHN BARROW. GIOSUE CARDUCCI. STRATFORD’S “BOOKLESS 
NEIGHBOURHOOD.” 

NATIVES OF BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA. RESEARCH NOTES. 

VELASQUEZ. ITALIAN LANDSCAPE BY MR. HAROLD SPEED. THE WHITECHAPEL 
ART EXHIBITION. SALES. 

NICOLAI'S ‘MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR.’ 


LAST WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 

LETTERS CONCERNING THE GREEK REVOLUTION. 

A STUDY OF TALLEYRAND. THE WHEEL OF WEALTH. 

PERSIA PAST AND PRESENT. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Lost Word; The Lonely Lady of Grosvenor Square; Human Toll; The 
Pointing Finger ; Adam’s Clay ; The Fighting Chance ; Maynard’s Wives. 

BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—The Egypt of the Future; International Law in the Russo-Japanese 
War; The Study of Modern History; Dod’s Parliamentary Companion; Two Reprints of 
Cobbett ; Lodge’s Rosalynde ; Vickers’s a Gazetteer ; The Classical Review. 

HENRY PELHAM. SIR W. H. RUSSELL. SALES. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Le Bon on the Evolution of Matter; The Mammals of Great Britain; The Life of 
Animals; Sir William Flower; The Flock ; Researches on Cellulose ; Societies ; Meetings Next 
Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Burton on Porcelain; The Remaining Works of James Charles; Water-Colours at 
Messrs. Agnew’s ; Caricatures and Pictures at the Baillie Gallery ; A Maker of Old Masters: 
A Portrait of Mary, Queen of Scots ; Sales; Gossip ; Fine-Art Exhibitions. : 

MUSIC :—Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—The Cassilis Engagement ; Mlle. Jeanne Granier’s Reappearance ; Gossip. 


NEXT WEEK’S ATHENZUM will contain Reviews of 
SIR OWEN TUDOR BURNE’S MEMORIES. 
LIONEL CUST’S THE ROYAL COLLECTION OF PAINTINGS AT WINDSOR CASTLE. 
AND 


SPECIAL ATTENTION WILL BE DEVOTED TO BOOKS DEALING WITH SCIENCE. 


The ATHEN.EUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. And of all Newsagents. 
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Particulars of 


W. H. SMITH & SON'S LIBRARY 
And its advantages. 


The Library contains over 500,000 Volumes of Works representing all 
Classes of General Literature. 


Nearly every recognized work published in recent years can be obtained from our Library. The 
Student, the Politician, the Professional Man, the Scientist, the Sportsman, the Lover of Fiction, and 
General Reader will find an infinite variety of choice. Our Catalogue will prove a reliable guide to all 
that is best in General Literature. All books of popular interest are added as published. Subscribers 
have the privilege of being transferred to any of our 800 Branches. The books are sent from our Head 
Office to the Branches carriage paid, or they can be changed direct from Head Office by Parcel Post or 
Rail. Boxes supplied gratis. We issue at frequent periods a prospectus of the newest books in 
circulation. A post card will bring it to you on application. 


Terms of Subscription. 


LONDON. 

For Exchanging at a London Terminus and 186, Strand, W.C. 
*1 Month 3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 
TWO Vols. ... O46 O80°6 111 6 
EIGHT Vols. 11 0 .. 38 380 
FIFTEEN Vols. Pas $°0 0 ... 845 

* A deposit of 2s. 6d. on each Volume is required with all Monthly Subscriptions. 
SUBURBAN AND COUNTRY. 

For Exchanging at any of the Suburban and Country Depots. 
*1 Month 3 Months 6 Months 12 Monthe 
TWO Vols. ... 04:6 «a, 111 6 
THREE Vols. 30 OAT 1 3 0 
FOUR Vols. 10 0 180 210 °0 
SIX Vols. ... O10 | 115 0 .. 3830 
TWELVE Vols. ... 015 0 ims 0 


* A deposit of 2s. 6d. on each Volume is required with all Monthly Subscriptions, 


CLASS B.—The Older Books. 3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 


SPECIAL TRAVELLING SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Entitling Subscribers to Exchange at any Depot without previous notice, Terms on application. 


PARCEL POST EXCHANGE. 

Books may be exchanged through the PARCEL Post, by RAIL, at reduced carriage rates, or by any 
other available means desired, from the Head Oflice to any part of the United Kingdom, the cost of 
postage and carriage being borne by the Subscriber. Boxes are supplied gratis, 


A CATALOGUE OF SURPLUS LIBRARY AND NEW REMAINDER BOOKS, offered 
at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, and supplied gratis on application. 


HEAD OFFICE : 
186, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. (Howard Street entrance). 
AND AT W. H. SMITH & SON'S RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS AND SHOP BRANCHES. 


lished Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, F.C. ; 
J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
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